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MARSHAL DE ST. JEAN D’ANGELY. 

General Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angély, of 
whom we publish herewith an excellent likeness 
from a recent photograph from one of the best 
artists of Paris, is one of the most distinguished 
military celebrities of the present day. For his 
brilliant services culminating on the glorious field 
of Magenta, he received the baton of Marshal of 
France from the hands of Napoleon III. Gen- 
eral d’Angély born in Paris, July 29, 1794. 
Graduating from the military school of St. Ger- 
main with the rank of sub-lieutenant, in 1812, he 
served in the 8th hussars during the Russian 
campaign. Promoted to a lieutenantcy the fol- 
lowing year, he passed into Saxony and took 
part in the principal actions of the campaign so 
gloriously inaugurated by the victory of Lutzen 
and crowned by the immortal battle of Bautzen, 
two great achievements, which would have check- 
mated the coalition, if there had been cavalry to 
complete the route of the enemy. But these 
heroic battles were destined to remain sterile ; 
they could not save the doomed empire. 
having carried the war into the enemy’s country, 
France in 1814 beheld a foreign invasion, and 
was reduced to the defence of her own territory. 
Lieutenant Regnaud de St. Jean Senay was 
engaged in this cam up to the capitulation 
of Paris Promoted to a captaincy in the course 
of the operations, his nomination was not con- 
firmed by the restored royal government. But 
the ephemeral government of the Hundred Days 
indemnified him for the rigors of the first restora- 
tion, and, on from 
emperor attac . Regnaud de St. Jean d’An- 
gély to his person in the quality of orderly 
officer, and tly =: the rank of major of cav- 
alry on the e-field of Waterloo, which 
the empire never rose. The second restoration 
refused to ratify this intment. Like all gov- 
ernments imbued with maxims of absolute au- 
thority, it could not understand that a soldier be- 
longs to his country and not to the person of his 
sovereign, and so compelled M. Regnaud de St. 
Jean d'Angély to the crime of nosing 
served France under the empire. He was pl 
among the lieutenants in 1815, and afterwards 
struck from the army list. Heaccordingly passed 
some years in retirement, but in 1825, when 
Greece armed for her independence, he followed 
Colonel Fabvier to that country; and was en- 
trusted with the organization of a corps of Euro- 
pean cavalry. In 1828 he served as a volunteer 
with the French forces in the Morean expedition. 
In 1830 the government of Louis Philippe under- 
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AUSTRIAN TROOPS EMBARKING AT LAGO MAGGIORE, ITALY. 


took to repair the wrongs the old imperial offi- 
cers had received at the hands of the restored 
Bourbons, by restoring them to rank and employ- 
ment. M. Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angély was 
replaced in the rank of major. Restored to the 
service, he was employed in the campaign in 
Belgium of 1831 and 1838. On the 23d ef Oc 
tober, 1832, he was made colonel of the first 
regiment of lancers (Nemours), and on the 18th 
ot December, 1841, brigadier-general of cavalry. 
-Raised to the rank of genéral of divixion July 
10, 1848, he was invested with the command of 
the land forces in the Mediterranean expedition, 
and made the campaign of Italy, and acvord- 
ingly had the distinguished honor of doing his 
part towards crushing the gallant Roman re- 
public of which Garibaldi was the illustrious de- 
fender. Of course d’Angély only obeyed orders, 
and is in no wise responsible for the infamous 
the French took in that affair. Also, it wiil 
remembered, that it was republican France 
that creshed republican Rome, and not Louis Na- 
poleon personally, as we have seen it falsely stat- 
ed quite recently. It was through d’Angély's 
cavalry that Garibaldi cut his way to the moun- 
tains when Rome had capitulated. Now the 
gallant partizan leader and the French marshal 
are fighting in the same cause and on the same 
side. D’Angély was, after the Italian campaign, 
a omy from Charente to the Legislative 
Assembly, and aided the reactionary movement 
which destroyed the republic and inaugurated 
the empire. 1851 he was appointed minister 
of war, and exercised its duties from the 9th 
to the 24th of January, after which brief term 
of service, and in the following year, he was 
made a senator, to which a large salary is at- 
tached, appointed i general of the army, 
and then president of the committee on cay: 
su com corps i 
the Imperial Guard, which is composed of pick. 
ed men, and ts allarms of the French 
service. Indeed, it is an army in itself, and the 
command is only given to those in whose cour- 


age and fidelity the sovereign reposes the most 
implicit confidence. The bulletin of the bat- 


tle of ta told how brilliantly the soldiers 
fought under the orders of this distinguished 
general. The emporor ized D’Angély’s 
valor and skill by a decree dated on the battle- 
field which elevated General Regnaud de Ss. 
Jean d’Angély to the of marshal of 
France, a testimonial which gave infinite satis- 
faction to the entire army. 
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[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE ROMAN SISTERS.| 
BY ANNE T. WOOD. 

“ Tuy days, O Danae, are like the rose-leaves 
which the breeze of morning strews on the cur- 
rent of the Tiber. They float on the surface of 
the wave, and are lost in the sea. But the rose- 
bud which bore them, mourns them not; she is 
young and vigorous, and adorns herself with new 
blossoms. Thou art careless of thy hours, as she 
is careless of her petals. Thou hast many of 
them to lose in the present and in the future; thy 
past has scarcely existed. What is thine age *”’ 

“J can tell tee, Sabinus Vindex. I am one 
of those who smile at every new Aurora. It is : 
seventeen years today since I was born the 
daughter of Corvinus Cimber, a Roman citizen, 
and, alas, of plebeian blood !” 

“ Tt is vain for thee to seek to persuade me that 
thou art ungrateful to the immortal gods, Danae. 
They have made thee as beautiful as the Sabine 
Hersilia, taken captive by the divine Romulus ; 
they have given thee for a father the most honest 
of citizens. Thou art the most beloved of all 
the young girls of thy neighborhood ; all the 
mothers envy the fate of thy mother, although 
she is dead; and I know more than one young 
patrician who se¢ks to meet thee when thou re- 
turnest from the Tiber, with an amphora on thy 
head, and chanting thy songs.” 

“IT do not know what the patricians think of 
me, but I am certain that. no one of them has 
touched my hand, or addressed to me a word of 
love.” 

“TI believe it, Danae. If thou art beautiful, 
thou art proud, thou ert reserved in thy looks 
and mauners. Besides, thou knowest the patri- 
cian youth of to-day. Since Rome has had mas- 
ters, the statue of Modesty has veiled her face, 
and the old Emperor Tiberius will certainly 
never avenge this outraged goddess. He is said 
to be ill, in his island of Capres, the drunken 
monster !”” 

“ Ah, Sabinus Vindex, I have often entreated 
thee to control the tumults of thy passion. Thy 
republican blood is indomitable. Thou hast no 
regard for my peace. Shouldst thou be de- 
nounced to Cesar—” 

“Thy anxiety is sweet to my soul, Danae; 
and to see thee thus interested for Vindex, Vin- 
dex would voluntarily seek danger every day. 
Women love gifts, it is said. They are ruinous 
oracles ; if the altar is not laden with presents, the 
oracles remain grave and mute. As for me, 
Danae, I would give my life for one of thy 
smiles, one of thy friendly words.” 

“Sabinus, if I speak little of my love—” 

“ Well, Danae!” 

“It is because my love speaks much inwardly. 
But here is my sister Cesonia, coming to meet 
us on the banks of the river. She is acquainted 
with our evening interviews, and is a tender and 
discreet confidant. What afflicts me is the pro- 
found sadness which often overspreads her brow; 
though there be smiles on her lips, that is always 
clouded. What trouble has Cesonia? Speak 
to her, Sabinus.” 

“ Thy sister and myself, Cesonia, were saying 
as we saw thee approach, here comes the friend 
of our loves.” 

“ And as I came towards you, I was saying to 
myself, there are the two turtle-doves whom I 
protect, met on the banks of the Tiber. Chance 
is a powerful god. When you see Danae, I would 
bet many sesterces that Sabinus Vindex is about 
to leave the earth, or has just descended from the 
clouds.” 

“ Our Cesonia is unusually gay this evening. 
To what temple has she carried doves or kids 
to-day?” 

“To that of Castor.” 

“« But he is the god who presides over chariot- 
races. Is my sister about to give the Roman 
people games ?” 

“ He is also the god who presides over frater- 
nal friendship, Danae.” 

“Ah, what a gentle and elevated soul has 
Cesonia !” 

“ When Sabinus Vindex speaks thus, I always 
fear he flatters.” ~ 

“My Cesonia, why imagine that Sabinus ad- 
mires in thee only the sister of Danae? Why 
not appropriate to thyself some portion of his 

e 

“Why, Danae? Thou hast told the reason. 

Ask Diana why she pets her hounds. The hun- 


tress wishes to secure the game.” 


“Indeed, Cesonia, thy discourse sfflicts me; 
and I swear to thee by the manes of my mother, 
and by the temple of Jupiter—” 

“ What an oath wert thou about to take, im- 
prudent man! Knowest thon not that an oath 
is a chain—a chain easily broken, but of which 
an inconvenient fragment always remains? Nev- 
ertheless, let us hear what thou wert about to 
swear.” 

“ Thou hast frightened me, beautiful Cesonia.” 

“Here is a courageous Roman citizen; the 
opinions of a young girl make him throw aside 
sword and buckler. What wast thou about to 
swear to me, Sabinus Vindex ?” 

“Thou hast then a great desire to know. And 
if I break my chain afierwards, Cesonia ?” 

“ Well, the broken fragment will accompany 
thee always, and be thy punishment.” 

“ And thou wilt be avenged, Roman ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ And consoled, also ?” 

“No. What wert thou about to swear to me, 
Sabinus ?” 

“ Must I tell her, my Danae ?” 

“* My sister is one of those to whom the gods 
have forgotten to give a kingdom. The crown 
of King Tigranes belongs to her by right of her- 
itage; when Cesonia desires, she commands ; 
when she-commands, no one resists. Her words 
and her glances control all hearts. I counsel thee, 
Sabinus, to acknowledge to my sister what thou 
hast no great desire to conceal from her.” 

“T will obey. This, then, is my oath: I swear 
to Cesonia that the friendship I bear towards 
her is entirely disinterested ; that it is entirely 
Cesonian.” 

“ Add besides: And that it shall survive in 
thy heart thy love for my sister, if this love 
should ever become extinct!” 

“I swear it by Jupiter and the manes of my 
mother.” 

“ That is heroic, O Sabinus! Thou arta true 
Roman of the republic. But the star of evening 
already begins to descend, and the shades are 
covering the Latin campagna. My friends, it is 
the hour when my tired father returns from the 
Sabine fields. He loves to find his two daugh- 
ters on the threshold of his door. These are his 
festal moments, his pleasures, his triumphal 
games. Q, let us return to our father; let us 
prepare the bath, the refreshing wines, the loaves 
cooked in the ashes, and the evening repast; 
what is a young girl who forgets her household 
duties? What is she but a parasite plant in the 
family garden? Come, my friends, let us as- 
cend the banks of the Tiber, and fling on its 
current all the trials of the day, that it may bear 
them to the vast sea. Hear ye the clarions and 
the buccinae? The Praetorian legions are re- 
turning to their camp. They surround Rome 
during her sleep ; they guard her with solicitude. 
O, Cesar is the father of his country! If he 
does not watch over her himself, if he inhabits 
his island, be assured he does not forget his 
children, for he says to the javelins, stand up 
around them and even against them. Tiberius 
Cesar is a mild emperor, and I am sure Sabinus 
Vindex will not contradict me.” 

“In truth, Cesonia, thy words are as grave as 
the harmony of the wind in the forests. Thou 
art prudent, thou art beautiful, thou art a devot- 
ed friend. Let Rome honor thee; I will be the 
first to bow before thee.” 

“ Sabinus, Sabinus, spare thine incense—it be- 
longs to another idol. But let us return to the 
city.” 


They re-entered the path which wound along 
the banks of the river, returning to Rome with 
slow steps, the two young girls leaning on each 
other's shoulders, like a Corinthian group, and 
Vindex following them, enveloped in his white 
robe, and with his right hand hid in its fulds. 
He walked silently, but with high head and vigi- 
lant eye. His concealed hand strongly grasped 
the hilt of a sword; and whenever a shadow 
glided behind the tall bushes on the bank, this 
hand quickly drew and then silently replaced the 
steel. Danae often turned her head and smiled 
on her lover, and several times Cesonia drooped 
her’s and sighed. The waters of the Tiber were 
high, as it was the period of great rain. Mean- 
while the night; this evening serene, had chased 
every cloud towards the sunset, so that moun- 
tains of gold and purple seemed to rise in the 
direction of Ostia. Not one fatal bird was hov- 
ering in the air; the goatherds were chanting in 
the distance, and all the stars smiled in the tombs 
and the little temples of the Roman campagna. 
A Latin bark, with a single bank of oars, was 


ascending the current. Several. times. Vindex 
cast upon it an uneasy glance, but it held its 
course in the middle of the stream. Arrived at 
the gardens of Julius Cesar, the young girls 
said to their friend Sabinus : 

“ We are now at the gates of Rome. Slacken 
thy pace, Vindex. Thou knowest that the mat- 
rons of the Transteverine quarter have their eyes 
open towards night. They are sharp-sighted 
birds of evening.” 

“Danae,” replied Vindex, “a matron’s tongue 
is less prompt and less murderous than the hand 
of a freedman. Tiberius Cesar has many foxes 
who prowl for him on this side of the city.” 

At this moment a Pretorian centurion ap- 
peared. As he was marching towards the river, 
the border-of his mantle touched the arm of Ce- 
sonia. The latter started, and the centurion 
looked at her with a smile, then cast his eyes on 
Danae, and said, in the Doric tongue : 

“Who secs the one, sees the other.” 

The infernal gods willed it that Vindex un- 
derstood this dialect, which was spoken at 
Rhodes, where he had sojourned. He replied to 
the centurion : 

“ And who sees both, sees the pride of Rome.” 

“ Young man,” said the centurion, “art thou 
a Greek ?” 

“ Art thou a Roman?” returned Vindex, who 
hated the Preetorians. 

Then the centurion said to him in Latin : 

“To guard one woman is much, but to guard 
two is heroic!” 

Sabinus Vindex replied : 

“ Those whom I have once protected, are al- 
ways covered by my shield. 

“Art thou a snarling whelp?” said the 
Preetorian. 

“ Art thou ashungry wolf?” replied the young 
man. 

Swords were drawn like lightning flashes, and 
the centurion had already felt the point of that of 
Vindex. The two young girls uttered a loud 
scream, and the echo from a funereal monument 
bore it to some soldiers scattered along the banks 
of the river. The latter hastened to the spot, 
and finding the centurion wounded, became en- 
raged. Sabinus Vindex felt that Cesonia and 
Danae were in great peril ; he raised his sword, 
invoking the Roman deities, then, shielding the 
two young girls with his arm and his breast, he 
marched backwards, facing the Pretorians, and 
rendering blow for blow, imprecation for impre- 
cation. Meanwhile the path which bordered the 
river almost touched the water; there was dan- 
ger for Danae and Cesonia in advancing further. 
Sabinus exclaimed : 

“Let us stop here—and may the gods do the 
rest !” 

He spoke, and received a blow from a pike on 
his left arm ; it was then that he brandished his 
sword, and made it whirl likea wheel. It seem- 
ed a flaming circle around the young girls pro- 
tected by this Homeric blade. They had fallen at 
the feet of Vindex ; and with one hand he pressed 
theirs, and with the other covered his adversaries 
with blood. Cries succeeded wounds, and death 
stifled cries. Sabinus knew not how many blows 
he had received ; his soul forgot the vulnerable 
body—his whole soul was at the point of his 
sword, and guided it to inflict mortal wounds. 
It was the lion bristling with arrows and rending 
the hunters. Suddenly he saw but one woman 
at his feet. He uttered a cry like the roar of the 
sea ; he seized the young girl who remained, and 
with her sprang into the river, to recover the 
other whom the fatal, the treacherous bark was 
bearing away. But his strength failed, and he 
fell swooning, losing waves of blood. 

“He is dead !” said the Prectorians. 

“Sie is dead, also!” exclaimed they, after 
having touched the young girl. 

Then they regained their camp, bearing their 
wounded, and silence resumed her seat on the 
solitary shore, with one hand extended over the 
plain, and the other placed before hér mouth. 
The waters carried away fragments of clothing 
and blood; the flowers raised themselves on 
their stems, and the cool breeze continued to sigh 
among the waving mastics and cedars. 

Night had reached the highest point in her 
course, and the star-beams were descending in 
long threads of silver on the bluish earth and the 
limpid waters; the shepherds were no longer 
singing on the neighboring hills, and not a bell 
moved in the folds of the sleeping flock. The 
Tiber alone murmured its eternal plaint. Near 
its wave a girl was sitting beside a body ex- 
tended there, fixing her eyes on the closed ones 
of him whom she was guarding She had placed 


the pale face of the young man upon her knees, 
and often tonched his forehead, his mouth and 
his heart. This woman was seized with a mor- 
talshudder. To see her thus bending over the 
face she loved, one might have taken her for 
Hope with her last smile , for her life hung on 
the sigh which she was awaiting. 

That sigh came; that breath so ardently 
watched for on the lips of the pale young man. 
Then this woman stretched out her arms to the 
stars of heaven, and her look expressed an inde- 
scribable mingling of sadness and joy. But, 
rising cautiously and laying the head of the 
wounded man on the grass, she approached the 
Tiber, dipped her hands in its waters and sprin- 
kled it on the blood-stained eyes and features. 
She also washed the wounds of the arm and 
breast, and wrapped them in her torn veil; at 
last, again taking the handsome head of the young 
Roman upon her lap, she called him by his 
name ; and he replied, with closed eyes : 

“ Have I descended among the pale shades ? 
Have I quitted life ?” 

And the memory of the conflict having not 
yet returned to him, he uttered a few incoherent 
words. Meanwhile his ideas, like vapors scat- 
tered here and there, re-united, one by one, and 
he slowly emerged from a sorrowful dream. 
Suddenly a gleam of the past was restored to 
him, for he attempted to rise, and exclaimed : 

“ Danae!” 

No one responded to this cry; but the lips 
which kissed his forehead and the hand which 
pressed his hand, were the lips and hand of 
Cesonia. 


“Rome, my mother and my goddess, I will 
avenge thee of an obscene old man and an inflex- 
ible master! Rome, the laurel of liberty shall 
again flourish on thy capitol! Rome, I will 
chase away the Tarquin, the old Tarquin of 
Lucretia 

“If my brother,” returned the gentle Cesonia, 
“will listen to the language of prudence, I will 
counsel him to quiet the tumultuous passions of 
the fever which devours him. It is now a month 
since we have been hoping his restoration to 
health. We have passed many nights beside his 
bed ; we have sacrificed many black lambs and 
many Campanian cocks on the altar of Escula- 
pius ; we have composed many philters with the 
salutary plants brought us by a Thessalian wo- 
man. Shall so many cares, so many anxieties, 
80 many secret and public vows, end only in the 
funeral of our beloved brother? Will the gods 
be pitiless? More pitiless would be Sabinus 
Vindex, that noble heart which we cherish. My 
father, O Sabinus, has descended to his tomb, 
overwhelmed by the violence of his grief. My 
father was old, and the sorrow which the gray- 
haired feel, quickly overcame an old man. Alas, 
Iam alone in Rome and in the yniverse! If 
Sabinus leaves me, to whom shall I relate my 
anxiety by day and my dreams by night? Ah, 
Cesovia, Cesonia! henceforth thy refuge, thy 
hope, thy love, is a funereal one! Well, Sabi- 
nus, shail we go and carry our votive offerings 
to Jupiter the Deliverer ?” 

“ We will go, my Cesonia ; and from there we 
will enter the temple of Jupiter the Avenger. 
Danae at Caprew! Danae, my Danae, in the 
power of that imperial libertine! For they have 
borne thee to the infamous isle, O Roman maid- 
en!—an oarsman of the galley confessed to a 
tribune of the people. The imperial vultures 
have carried thee off, and the immortal gods suf- 
fered it! But tell me, daughter of Cimber, 
where were the tutelary deities of Latium? In- 
deed, I distrust the gods, and begin to believe 
that virtue and courage are the only two ador- 
able and powerful divinities.” 

“Take care, Sabinus! If the college of the 
pontiff, if the priests of Cybele, or even the au- 
gurs, should learn that such discourse had come 
out of thy mouth, it would be better that thou 
hadst fallen in the midst of the leopards of the 
Circus Maximus. Are the pains of thy wounded 
breast less violent, my brother? Shall we carry 
our doves to the altar of Pity ?” , 

“ We will go, my Cesonia; but we will also 
sacrifice in the temple of Modesty, to please the 
goddess irritated by the old man. OQ, sister of 
Danae! thy virginal voice and thy chaste look 
recall her who visited her sanctuary, and who 
has been dragged to Caprwan saturnalia !” 

“* Be sure that my soul will accompany thee, 
young man; in the temple, as well as at the 
threshold of the palace of Cesar, thou shalt find 
me. My Roman hand will know how to wield 
the sword, as it knows how to offer victims. Bat 
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the time has not come; and hasty vengeance is 
a snare in which conspirators are~ always taken. 
Await thy recovery—thy friends and I entreat 
thee.” 

*« And the old man may die of disease, or by 


another hand than mine. 
his abominable head ! 
Cerberus, O Danae !” 

And seating himself on his bed, the young 
man buried his head in his hands and shed plen- 
tiful tears. Beautiful as Pallas and young as 
Hebe, the Roman Cesonia then approached, and 
holding an Etrarian cup, offered it to the sick 
man, sayiog : 

“ Manes of the mother of Sabinus Vindex, I 
adjure you to place yourself between him and 
sorrow! Apollo, god of salutary plants, per- 
suade him to drink the beverage! And thou, 
goddess, who hast as yet no altar in the ungrate- 
fal universe—Hope, divinity of wounded hearts, 
of the sick and of captives—O, descend from 
heaven and place thyself at the fvot of our 
friend’s bed, and smile on his pale and convul- 
sive countenance! Lastly, Sabinus, if I dare to 
name myself after the gods, I adjure thee to do 
also for me what thou canst not refuse to the im- 
mortals—take this eup and drink this beverage 
with the forgetfulness of thy pains! I would in- 
voke still another power did I not fear to rend 
thy heart. Danae would know thee docile to my 
counsels ; she would supplicate thee with me.” 

“ Give, ah, give it me!” exclaimed the inva- 
lid. “ Were it a cup of gall, I would empty it 
for Danae—and for thee, also, our Cesonia.”’ 

“ For me ?’”’ replied Cesonia, shaking her head. 
“ But, Sabinus, thou hast said it, and I have al- 
ways revered thy word.” 

“Yes, for thee!” replied Vindex ; “for thou art 
the most amiable and benevolent of all the daugh- 
ters of Rome; thou art beautiful and worthy ; 
thou art the living image of our Danae. But tell 
me, my sister, dost thou not see coming, in the 
direction of the Appian Way, some young men 
mounted on horses? Under pretext of trying 
them for the races, they will direct themselves 
towards this dwelling, outside the walls; and 
confiding their coursers to Thessalian slaves, will 
secretly come here. We have serious affairs to 
talk of; we shall be serious, Roman maiden! 
Thou mayest remain to this council. Thou 
hast a soul dipped in the sources of the old Lat- 
ins, and a mind enlightened by Wisdom, which 
is Minerva. Dost thou not see my friends ?” 

“Thy voice has doubtless summoned them,” 
replied Cesonia, “for they are dismounting from 
their coursers near the sacred wood and the 
neighboring temple. They salute the threshold 
of the door of the god, and direct their steps to- 
wards them. May our Lares be propitious to 
them !” 

“Go, my Cesonia, go and introduce them. 
They are Romans indeed !” 


Ah, my gods owe me 
I would dispute it with 


Now the first who entered the dwelling inhab- 
ited by Sabinus Vindex, was Quirinus, an ex- 
consul, whose wealth Tiberius coveted. Ie was 
followed by Cneius L-ntulus, an augur, guilty of 
having interpreted falsely a dream of the empe- 
ror; afterwards came Pompeius and Pollion; 
the first a patrician of a race almost divine; the 
second a plebeian, but beloved and honored by 
all the Roman people for his virtue, and for his 
address in the stadium. Then came a Rhodian. 
He had formerly been at Rhodes, the host of Ti- 
berius, who had outraged his wife and his domes- 
tic gods. Finally, two sworn enemies of tyran- 
ny followed the Rhodian—these were, Mersala, 
and especially Cassius, whose name and features 
recalled those of his grandfather, who died with 
liberty at the field of Philippi. 

Vindex, on seeing them around his bed, felt 
an unhoped-for joy seize his heart ; he rose like 
a shadow before enchanters, and a sudden flush 
animated his thin and pale cheeks. He extended 
to each a feverish hand, and his humid eyes 
roved to and fro, seeking the glances of his 
friends. As speech failed his trembling lips, the 
beautifal Cesonia was the first to break silence. 

“Romans,” said she, “(he whom you see on 
his couch is a convalescent, still suffering from 
serious wounds; we will therefore excuse him 
from long discourses. Sab.nus is our dearest 
friend.” 

“‘ Cesonia,”’ replied Cneius Lentalus the augur, 
“I knew thy father, that worthy citizen, and 
have often seen thee when a child playing with 
flowers on the steps of the temple of Mer- 
cury ; thou wert beautifal and wise among all 
the little Roman girls, thy friends, and hast not 
belied the promise of thy childhood. Be sure, 


O my daughter, thatwe will watch over the 
health of Vindex.” 

“ May the gods do so, also!” said Cesonia. 

And all looked at her with a smile of admira- 
tion and friendship. Several then seated them- 
selves on the cubiculum of the invalid, and the 
others remained standing, folding their arms like 
statues in the senate-house. 

“My friends,” said Pompeius, “one thought 
animates us; we have but one object—we are 
not deliberating ; it remains only for us to fix the 
day, the hour, the place and the means. Shall 
we use steel, the cord, or poison ?” 

“ Steel!” said almost all voices. 

“ Poison !” said the augur. 

“ There spoke the wily and timid priest,” re- 
turned Pollion, the youth who had not yet 
spoken. “ And if the imperial drunkard should 
take a fancy to give his cup to be emptied by a 
senator or a slave, what will become of the poi- 
son? Friends, believe me, steel always keeps 
its promises. As for my poignard, I swear to 
you it is skilful and well tempered. ‘The repub- 
lic shall place it in the temple of Victory.” 

“ Yes,” said the sick man ; “ and thou, daugh- 
ter of Corvinus Cimber, bring us the blades con- 
cealed in the sacrarium of my dwelling. I placed 
them under the guardianship of my father’s 
gods 

A moment afterwards the Roman Cesonia en- 
tered the chamber of the conspirators, bearing in 
her beautiful hands a bundle of short and two- 
edged swords, and poignards with carved 
handles. 

“ There,” said Cassius, “are the best argu- 
ments of the Roman Forum against tyranny.” 

And as his grandfather would have done, the 
young man seized the bundle of weapons and 
placed it on the bed of Vindex. The latter 
started at the clashing of steel; the lion re- 
awoke. Among the swords he chose the largest, 
the hilt of which was crowned with oak-leaves. 
This steel had been bequeathed by his father, 
who held it from his father, a veteran of the re- 
public. Sabinus Vindex looked at this sword 
with ardent eyes and in silence. A circle was 
formed around his bed, and each awaited his 
words. The invalid bent his head, and they saw 
two large drops on the blade of the sacred 
weapon—they then heard these words : 

“T salute thee, thou who shalt avenge Rome 
and my soul, those two sisters devoured by 
grief! I salute thee, thou who canst at a single 
blow free the world and break the infamous 
bonds which detain Danae! What is thy power! 
Thou art almost divine, O my sword! Go! 
and as thou wert faithful in the hands of my an- 
cestors, be in mine the lightning and thunder! 
Friends, choose among the others—all these 
blades are Latin.” 

Then the arms of the young men were ex- 
tended at once towards the bed of Vindex, and 
afterwards lifted at the same time holding a 
weapon. One poignard remained; Sabinus 
looked at Cesonia, and the latter, stretching out 
her hand towards the avenging arm, raised it as 
it it were a bouquet of flowers. 

“Danae, my sister,” exclaimed she, “I hold 
the key to thy prison !” 

Vindex cast upon her one of those glances of 
gratitude and tenderness, such as the divine 
painters have never imitated. The infernal gods 
were invoked—the just Eumenides, Minos who 
weighs life, the inexorable Styx, and even Mer- 
cury, the conductor of shades. A branch of cy- 
press was dipped in the lustral water ; their cups 
were filled with precious wine, and they pro- 
ceeded to the libations. The deities were ad- 
jured in their turn, and when that came of the 
Fortana of Rome, Pollion uttered these words : 


“Goddess, sleep no more at the capitol; we 
r have groaned long enough. Look at our grief- 
worn brows and our eyes red with the tears of 
shame and of anger, and yet Carthage is our 
colony, and Parthia and Dacia are far away. 
Goddess, who makest us victorious, of what use 
will be to us the conquered universe, if we march 
beneath the rod of a tyrant? -Take back our 
conquests, O Fortuna, the Orient and its kings, 
our turbaned tributaries; take back the West 
where the world ends, warlike Gauls, frozen Ger- 
many ; take back all the labors of the consuls and 
their legions, and leave us only the Latium of 
our fathers, provided the rostra remain free and 
the Roman senate virtuous. Goddess, I conse- 
crate to thee this steel taken from the double al- 
tar of friendship and liberty !’”” 

“ Et nos similiter, Fortuna,” repeated all the 
rest. 


Sabinus Vindex received from each the frater- 


nal kiss, and assured them all that the day of 
secret departure fur Capree would be fixed as 
soon as he should have strength enough to wield 
a sword. At th; moment of embracing the 
augur Cneius Lentulus, he thought he perceived 
some hesitation on his countenance, and said to 
him: “ Has our friend any confidence to make 
us?” 

“None,” returned Lentulus. 

“ Then,” resumed Vindex, “ it is perhaps the 
augur who wishes to speak !” 

“What can I say to thee ?” replied the latter ; 
“all signs are favorable, and even now the thun- 
der rolls at the right of thy dwelling.” 

Vindex listened a moment to the voice of the 
thunder in the distance, and began to smile. 

“Ah!” said he, “this alone was wanting to 
the conspiracy of Muraena under Cesar Au- 
gustus !” 

The augur smiled in his tarn, and Cesonia, 
who was looking at him, thought she saw treach- 
ery in the corner of his mouth. 


She whom you behold on the sea, and who 
looks eastward on the shores of Campania and 
westward upon the green and illimitable wave ; 
she who seems to be encircled with a girdle of 
sharp and angular rocks, and who gleams in the 
dawn like a ship at anchor, is the ancient Cap- 
re. She had twelve imperial villas, bearing 
the names of twelve divinities. These were the 
villa of Ceres, with its white columns light as 
palm-trees ; the villa of Juno, where the marvel- 
lous fishes of the Ganges swam in seas of 
porphyry ; especially the villa of Jupiter, which 
stood on the western platform of the island, 
crowned with a gilt frieze and surrounded with a 
forest of odoriferous cedars. On her right was 
the tower of the Pharos, whose eternal light was 
reflected on the boundless waves like a sun of 
night ; at her feet were baths where the sea en- 
tered, blue and transparent to such a degree, that 
the mosaic pavement did not, beneath its waves, 
lose a single one of its paintings. The villa of 
Jupiter was the delight of the world. Cesar Au- 
gustus had loved Caprew, which he called the 
city of idleness; he had acquired it from the 
Neapolitans, and given them in exchange the 
island of Enaria. It is known that he visited it 
during his last sickness, wishing to bid adieu to 
a friend who had always been to him pleasunt 
and faithful. Augustus consoled himself at 
Capree with his children and the empire; at 
sight of its peaceful waves, amid the shadowy 
paths of its forests, in the sighs of its serene 
breezes, he breathed more at ease, and remem- 
bering his friend Virgil, sang his verses, and of- 
ten saw his pale shade glide among the leaves. 
Augustus, at Caprese, was a sage and a poet. 
So, at the news of his death arriving from Cam- 
pania, the echoes of Caprex shed long tears. 

Towards sunset, in the month of Maia, one 
who had succeeded in introducing himself into 
the gardens of the villa of Jupiter, might have 
seen a man of ripe age and clad in Pocertes 
laticlave, walking alone and with eyes cast upon 
the ground. He was quickly joined by another 
younger man, wearing the Greek mantle. The 
latter was Charicles, the emperor's physician ; 
the other, the diviner, Thrasyllus. The Greek 
spoke to him low and smilingly, according to his 
custom ; Thrasyllus replied only by a sign of the 
head, and followed him, with an air rather pre- 
occupied than dreamy. They arrived at the 
grand vestibulum from which opened the lower 
halls, which were called sellavia. The last rays 
of the sun were ascending from the sea to the 
horizon in immense sheaves of gold, so that the 
lower halls which looked toward the west were 
all illuminated. The sea, smooth and clear, re- 
flected the forms of the statues and the paintings 
of the interior walls. From time to time a light 
breath of the vespertinus cast a long ripple over 
the wave, and then all the reflections trembled in 
the sea, and the friezes and columns of the palace 
there seemed in motion. As he passed beneath 
a portico, Thrasyllus cast a rapid glance over the 
sea and said, “ The god Phoebus descends to his 
couch very pleasantly to night.” 

“ Knowest thou his lover, Thetis?” returned 
a voice. 

The diviner started ; he hastily turned and saw 
the familiar dwarf of Cesar. 

“If thou knowest her not, thou who divinest 
all things, thou shouldst at least know that she 
has arrived at our Olympus.” 

The diviner contented himself with smiling at 
the dwarf as graciously as his mouth, contracted 
by reflection, would permit, and the monstrous 


dwarf followed him, flinging large oranges up to 


the ceilings of the galleries and catching them in 
his hands. Arrived at a bathing saloon illumin- 
ated by the last gleams of day and by immense 
torches, the friends of the emperor pausad on the 
threshold. Young girls, in short tunics, were 
throwing essences and leaves of mint and lotus 
into the large square basin, which was reached by 
steps of @@een marble. In the midst of this basin 
of living water, and lying on a curule of jasper, 
with his head alone out of water, an old man was 
smiling as he listened to the music of sistra, 
cithara and Lydian flutes. As soon as Thrasyl- 
lus and Chancles appeared, the white head of the 
old man made a movement on the waters of the 
basin, and one of his hands was reached out to 
beckon for the instruments to be silent. Then 
old Cesar said, in an emphatic tone, “ Thrasyl- 
lus, Ihave summoned thee to tell thee that I 
shall certainly have the books of the oracle of 
Preeneste brought to Capree. We will consult 
them together.” 

“ Divine emperor,” replied Thrasyllus, “ what 
canst thou learn which thou dost not know 
already ?”” 

“TI shall not he sorry to assure myself that 
they can teach me nothing. This oracle of 
Preeneste has never deceived me, neither hast 
thou, Thrasyllus. But go; the night advances, 
and my stars will be fine for consultation this 
evening. As forthee, Charicles, I certify to thee, 
that my strength is returning ; I have gained 
thirty years. But why is this stupid dwarf here ¢ 
he trightens my nymphs. Go, both of you, phy- 
sician and buffoon !” 

And the old man emerged from the porphy- 
rian sea in which he was bathing. Naiads placed 
over his shoulders fine linen. Tripods were 
brought and golden cassolettes in which burned 
the usual perfumes, and, when the body of Cesar 
was dry, he was clothed in his tunic, then in his 
laticlave, and his waist encircled with a girdle of 
purple and gold. The Naiads confided the di- 
vine old man to their sisters, the Dryads, young 
like themselves, but crowned with oak and myr- 
tle. Afterwards came the joyous Bacchantes, 
girded with clamydes of leopard-skin and the 
Hours holding them by the hand. Surrounded 
and supported by these beautiful youth, Cesar at 
last arrived at the hall of feasts where the tricliv- 
ium awaited him, and meats, fruits, wines and 
flowers, the luxuries of the supper. He half- 
reclined on the purple, beckoned the fans of pea- 
cock’s feathers to give him air, and then this 
deity deigned to eat. 

Towards the end of supper, in that moment of 
idleness in which we speak of business or pleas- 
ure, the Roman emperor said to one of his 
nymphs: ‘“ Leucotoe, my Lesbian, introduce to 
my presence that young girl who arrived here 
this morning in a bark from the port of Ostia. 
Thou wilt also tell a lictor to stand near me; 
then thy sisters and thyself will withdraw. 
Go 

The Lesbian quickly returned, followed by a 
young girl. The latter was placed opposite the 
triclivium, and remained standing as immov- 
able as the statue of Silence. The lictor and 
his fasces were already at the sideof Cesar. All 
the nymphs went out one by one, gliding like 
shadows over the marble pavement. As they 
passed the new comer, they cast upon her lasciv- 
ious glances and smiled with that dubious smile 
which partakes of irony and of levity. The un- 
known carried her head high, but her eyes cast 
down ; a modest blush colored her cheeks, em- 
browned by the warm sun of Italy ; her brow and 
lips were pale; her hands were hid in the folds 
of her tunic, and a pallium half-concealed her 
robust and rounded shoulders; her hair was 
black, fastened behind by little fillets of red wool 
braided among them. 

Cesar looked at her a long time, slowly sipping 
the Cretan wine. The lictor stood immovable; 
the doors of the hall were closed. 

“ My daughter,” at last said the amiable em- 
peror Tiberius, “ thy name is Cesonia, is it not? 
Thy country is Rome ; thy father was a plebeian, 
the son of a centurion of one of the legions con- 
quered at Philippi; thou abhorrest me; thy 
friends are my enemies ; in fine, thou seest that 
I know thy history. The emperor is like the 
gods ; he sees everything. Even the oracles as- 
sert that the Cesar who speaks to thee is a god, 
Let us see, my beautiful Roman, why have we 
so wicked a heart and so rebellious a spirit, with 
a brow so noble and blue eyes so tender beneath 
their black eyelashes? Rare and marvellous 
beauty! what have I done to thee, my Cesonia, 
that thou shouldst wish to assassinate me. If it | 
is through republican virtue, I will tell thee that 
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Rome does not complain of me; she never sees 
me. It is now nine months since I have lived 
retired, like a sage, in my villa of Jupiter. I 
hoped the conspiracy of Sejanus would be the 
last. Thy friends are very insensate. How, you 
embark at Ostia, you cause yourself to be thrown 
on the rocks at Capres, you traverse my island 
secretly, you interrogate, you arrive even at my 
gardens, and there undertake to seek@phe empe- 
ror to murder him—him, the Cesar whom you 
do not know, who avenges you of the pride of 
the patricians, gives you games even in his ab- 
sence, and sends you wheat from his Sicilian 
granaries in unfruitful years! This is wrong, my 
Cesonia. But I am as serious with thee as with 
the consuls. Pardon me; the empire makes me 
grave—for it is not with me the effect of age; 
my hair was whitened by some accident. I flitig 
the javelin and the discus ; I can bend a Scythian 
bow, and often weary in a walk my Greek Chari- 
cles, that physician so useless to the Latin empe- 
ror. Idonotknow why they represent me at Rome 
as being sick ; there are idlers who have busy 
tongues. Thou wilt tell them, I hope, that the old 
man is well. But thou dost start! Why, I have 
not for a moment thought of punishing thee by 
the axe or by poison, nor even of detaining thee 
in my Olympus which thou detestest, O modest 
child-of the banks of the Tiber! Go, return to 
the city.” 

“ No, Cesar,” said a sweet and calm voice. 

“No? What means that no, presumptuous 
girl? Thou wouldst then remain at Cyprem, 
my daughter ?” 

“ Yes, Cesar.” 

“May the immortal gods preserve me from 
opposing thy desires! I should have suspected 
them ; I am surrounded by the delights of the 
land, and my sweet Cesonia has allowed her 
heart and her senses to be captivated by the 
paintings of my halls and the melodies of my 
musicians. Thou wilt not be the least beautiful 
of the nymphs that serve and adore me; thy 
face at once serious and tender, thy modest 
and élightly-proud mien, will contrast wonder- 
fully with the lascivious arts and attitudes of thy 
companions. I drink to our loves, my Ce- 
sonia !” 

“Cesar, if I remain, it is on a single 
condition.” 

“This is new language. Kings themselves 
have never put a condition in their treaties with 
me. But let us see, Queen Cesonia !” 

“I will take the place here of one of thy wo- 
men ; she shall be free to return to Rome with 
one of the conspirators in thy power.” 


“ A woman and aconspirator? Here are two 
conditions already. I will gladly give up the 
woman to you; thefe are many of whom I am 
weary, and thou, thou art the beautiful new star! 
But the conspirator—that is a bird more rare, 
and must be kept in a cage, were it only through 
curiosity. I mean to have a menagerie of con- 
spirators—that will amuse me. Thou castest 
down thy head—thou shcddest a tear, Cesonia! 
Ah, tears at Caprew! tears in my festal hall! 
Never, never! thou shalt have the conspirator !” 

“Cesar, I thank thee.” 

“It is thy first kind word ; it will be followed 
by many others. Now name the captives who 
are to be ransomed at the price of thy person.” 

“Why, I will designate them to thy freed- 
man.” 

“No. That is my absolute condition also.” 

“ Well, one is Sabinus Vindex.” 

“‘ How well thou knowest how to choose! But 
I grant him to thee.” 

“The other is Danae.” 

Here Tiberius looked in the bottom of his cup, 
as if to read there the solution of the enigma 
which he sought; then he slowly, and at long 
draughts, emptied the magnificent chalice. Mean- 
while he repeated in a low tone: 

“Danae! Why Danae, and not Pannichis, 
Lesbia, Leucothoe, Camilla, or some one of the 
others? My daughter,” said he aloud, “ this 
Danae is very beautiful; she is new at Capreex. 
It is only three months since the pirates brought 
her hither. She is from Rome; thou knowest 
her, tell me her history. The pirate is a rapid 
and mute bird of prey ; he bears off the dove, he 
places her on my shore, and flies away. I scarcely 
have time to ask from what sea he comes. Why 
hast thou chosen Danae? Has she then loved 


Vindex? But this Vindex is not thy brother?” 
? is my sister,” replied the young 
Roman. 
“ Immortal gods !” exclaimed Cesar. “I had 
not divined it, neither had Thrasyllus. Thy sis- 
ter! In fact, those are indeed her eyes which 


trouble my senses, it is indeed her voice that 
makes the heart bound; only she is not so dark 
as thou, Cesonia. It is because thou hast come 
from the Circus Maximus and the Campus Mar- 
tius, is it not? O, the shades of Caprez are en- 
chanters! They whiten the skin, and give it a 
hue like the mists of morning ; thou shalt expe- 
rience it thyself, my Amazon. It is a settled 
thing, Danae will leave me. Yes ; but if she will 
not?” 

“It is possible,” replied Cesonia, “that the 
generous soul of my sister—” 

“ Thou dost not comprehend me, Roman girl. 
If thy sister should be acclimated to the villa of 
Jupiter ?” 

At these words Cesonia smiled with pity and 
incredulity. Cesar repeated what he had said. 
Indignation appeared on the countenance of the 
young Latin. The vanity of the emperor was 
wounded ; he changed the conversation. 

“We will also summon Vindex. I wish to 
pay my adieux to him.” 

Then his formidable voice called a nymph, 
and a few moments afterwards Vindex was in- 
troduced by two lictors, who did not quit his 
side. This young man was still pale from his 
wounds ; his superb brow bore a long scar. He 
looked at Cesar fixedly, more astonished than 
indignant ; but when he cast his glance around 
him and saw Cesonia, he nodded and smiled. 

“ Cesonia soror !’” said he. 

“That is precisely what I did not know,” re- 
turned Tiberius. ‘ Cneius Lentulus, the augur, 
was very discreet. Nevertheless, I paid him 
lavishly.” 

“ Ah!” said Sabinus Vindex, in a suppressed 
tone, “it was then our friend the augur ¢” 

“ You will be offended with him?” resumed 
Cesar. “ Young man, what is the duty of an 
augur or a horaspice, if not to predict the future 
and fathom the depths of mysteries? He has 
sounded your hearts ; would you rather that he 
had examined your entrails? And certainly, 
never did diviner or pythoness speak more truly 
than Lentulus. We were on bad terms; we are 
reconciled. Vindex, thou wilt tell the Romans 
that I am not ungrateful. But let us cease this 
grave discourse before her who is advancing, 
bright as the goddess Aurora.” 

He said, and at a gesture from his hand ap- 
peared the white robes of his nymphs. In the 
midst of them a beautiful girl walked- alone, like 
an Oriental queen. She wore a tunic transpa- 
rent as the light cloud around the moon; her 
hair was raised like a black helmet and sparkled 
with pearls; she bore in her hand the sacred 
bandelettes. Cesar said to her : 

“ This is thy sister, Danae. Thou hast never 
spoken to me of her. She has conspired against 
me, in order to find means to come and see thee. 
She is a tender sister. And the other, Danae, is 
he whom thou lovedst on the banks of the Tiber. 
They call him Vindex, Sabinus Vindex. Beau- 
tiful women sometimes lose their memory. This 
Cesonia asks to take thy place at Caprez, that 
thou mayest accompany this Sabinus to Rome ; 
for I have pardoned, I have pardoned! I am 
naturally kind-hearted, notwithstanding all my 
mother Lina, that worthy spouse of Augustus, 
said against me long ago. It is therefore per- 
mitted to thee, my Danae, to embrace thy sister 
and depart with Sabinus.” 

Then the most beautiful among the nymphs 
sprang into the arms of Cesonia, their hearts 
beat against each other, and their lips met again. 

“My sister!” exclaimed Cesonia. “Ah, Ce- 
sar, thou art magnanimous !” 

At the same time she threw on the mosaic 
pavement a poignard which had been concealed 
in her tunic. Tiberius saw the steel and turned 
pale ; the silvery ring of the blade on the marble 
resounded in his ears like the hiss of a viper. 
He asked for the poignard, and when he had it 
in his hands, stuck the point in an orange, and 
said to his nymphs : 

“The republic is safe! And thou, Sabinus 
index,” added he, “ hast thou not also a con- 
cealed blade to give me? Make me thy votive 
offering. Thou wilt tell me that thou hast been 
disarmed ; and I reply that a good conspirator is 
never so. There are infinite folds in the robe 
and the soul of a true descendant of Brutus. 
Give me thy poignard, and then let Danae dis- 


“ Free!” replied Danae. “O, yes, my sister, 
we will never part again !” 

“ Nevertheless, it must be so. There is thy 
lover, Danae—depart for Rome.” 


At this moment Sabinus Vindex loosed the 
folds of his mantle, and drew from it a slender 
and sharp weapon. He was about to cast that 
also at the feet of Cesar, when he heard this 
thunder-stroke : . 

“ Leave delightful Capree? ©, no, my sister, 
never !” 

Cesonia repulsed the courtesan with the force 
of an athlete, and her eyes flashed fire. Fallen 
on the pavement, the latter slowly rose, supported 
by her companions. She trembled in every limb 
—fever seized her. It was then that Sabinus 
Vindex said to his gods : 

“T must kill her!” 

But his glance encountered the majestic brow 
of Cesonia, and he reluctantly dropped the 
weapon. The beautiful and fainting form of her 
who was once called Danae was borne away, 
wrapped in veils of purple. 

Left alone with the lictors and the conspira- 
tors, the Roman emperor laughed with an ex- 
pression of scorn which moved the soul of Vin- 
dex. The young man felt his heart swell, leap, 
and almost burst in his bosom. His eye sought 
the little poignard which had dropped on the 
pavement; it was no longer there Then Tibe- 
rius raised a cup filled with wine, and encircling 
it with roses, sent it to Vindex. 

“ Here,” said he, “this is better. Lictors,” 
added the emperor, “ guard these two mad per- 
sons in an elevated gallery of the palace. They 
have amused me much this evening.” And he 
left the festal hall. 


On the morrow of this day a storm passed 
over the island of Capree Long white flashes 
of lightning crossed each other like swords, and 
two vultures which were traversing the cloud, 
were struck by the thunder-bolt; the voice of 
Etna was heard afar off, and the soil of Caprew 
trembled with terror ; the lighthouse was seen for 
a moment to topple like a giant overcome with 
wine. 

The Latin emperor and Thrasyllus shut them- 
selves up in the sacrarium of the villa of Jupiter, 
to consult the books of Preneste. They had 
just been brought to Caprea in their golden arca. 
The diviner looked at the seal of the sacred box, 
and saw that the sigillum was untouched; then 
he broke it in the presence of Cesar. The lat- 
ter, according to his custom on stormy days, had 
crowned his head with a green laurel, so that he 
did not fear the thunder. He was like an ancient 
poet; the grave, handsome old man! As he 
wished to be the first to touch the books of the 
oracle, he thrust his nervous hand into the arca 
opened by Thrasyllus. QO, terror! the sacred 
books were not there! And yet the priests of 
Preeneste had announced them by a message to 
the divine emperor. 

The pale Cesar looked at Thrasylius ; he, im- 
movable and with half-open mouth, comprehend- 
ed that the hour of death was approaching for 
the master, was afraid. Tiberius walked back- 
wards, and with his glance fastened on the wide- 
open eyes of the diviner, left the sacrarium ; he 
called his freedman, and the latter, placing his 
shoulder beneath the hand of the great old man, 
slowly conducted him to the secret chambers. 
Thither no one accompanied him; a shade ex- 
cepted terror. 

Now, at the end of this day the rain had 
ceased, the wind had retired to the sea, and the 
thunder was expiring in the distant horizon. If 
Caprex was still covered with mist, the vast 
black curtain was cleft at sunset, and the solar 
orb plunged into the waters red and glowing. 
Night being come, the fire of the lighthouse 
shone more brilliantly than usual. Around the 
lofty flame clouds were piled up; it seemed 
an aerial amphitheatre, in which strange phan- 
toms were sitting ; the silent universe awaited. 

At the foot of the tower was a plateau of pol- 
ished and sloping rock. This rock commanded 
the sea at an immense height, like a wall of iron 
hewn in peaks. Its edge was soslippery that a 
bird would have feared to alight there; one felt 
as if seized by the aspirations of the abyss. 
Upon this elevated plateau appeared two young 
people. One said to the other, in a low voice : 

“Tt is from thence that the condemned are 
thrown.” 

“ And we are such!” replied another voice, 
more feeble. 

“ Yes,” replied the first; “‘ but the rude, the 
ferocious hand of the lictor will not touch us. 
Oar gods have opened the prison-doors.” 

“Come, Sabinus,” resumed the melodious 
voice, “let usdie. There is but one outlet to 
Caprew, and that the Preetorians cannot guard.” 


“ Let me die,” replied Vindex ; “ that is just 
and decreed; but thou, Cesonia, thou art so 
young!” 

“ Yes,” said the Roman girl, “‘ young; but mor- 
tally wounded! Come! And thow sea, be 
kinder to us than the land!” - 

The young man took both her hands, and for 
the last time entreated her to delay the moment 
of her death. The young girl replied : 

“* My father had two treasures. One has been 
sullied ; the other shall repose unspotted in the 
bosom of the waves. But look!” said she to 
Vindex. 

The white head of en old man appeared in a 
lofty gallery in the palace of Jupiter; it was 
crowned with laurels; it looked attentively at 
what was passing on the edge of the abyss, and 
from time to time made a movement as if to has- 
ten the fall of the condemned. To see it thus 
pale on the black curtain of night, one would 
have sworn it was the shade of Tiberius. Mean- 
while Vindex approached the brink, then, with a 
threatening gesture at the old man, he exclaimed : 

“ Morituri te salutant !”” 

Repulsing Cesonia, he sprang from the cliff; 
but the latter has seized him by the arm, and fell 
with him. At this moment, between the sky 
and the waves, a cry resounded, and these words 
were heard : 

“Sabinus, I love thee! 
secret !”” 

And the voice was extinguished in the sea. 
The waters parted and threw up their foam ; 
they then closed, and large circles undulated 
slowly. The white head for a long time watched 
their ripple in the distance, and when the surface 
of the abyss had resumed its limpidity, the phan- 
tom smiled and disappeared. 

The next day, at dawn, the waves gently bore 
to the shores of Campania ts.0 young corpses 
pale in death, with their arms interlaced. The 
magnificent black hair of one of them floated 
over her ivory shoulders and enveloped her like 
a mantle. They reached the golden shore amid 
wreaths of foam and aquatic plants, which the 
matinal breeze had borne over the waves. It 
seemed as if the Mediterranean had wished to 
restore to Italy these two children, the pride ot 
Latium! She therefore bore them to its shore, 
and quickly buried them beneath the sand and 
marine flowers which she cast over their sacred 
remains. 


I loved thee in 


THE HOUSE FLY. 


The formation of the wings of a fly is curious, 
enabling it to attain a velocity of from 30 to 35 
feet ina second. In this space of time a race- 
horse would clear only 90 feet, which is at the 
rate of more than a mile per minute. Now, our 
little fly in her swiftest flight will in the same 
ee of time go more than a third of a mile. If, 
therefore, we compare the infinite difference of 

the size of the two animals, bow wonderful will 
the velocity of this minute creature appear! The 
foot of a fly is equally curious. It is sub divided 
into five joints, the final one being furnished 
with that remarkable apparatus which en- 
ables the insect to walk upon what appears to us 
perfectly smooth or polished surfaces, and also to 
progress in a position opposite to the laws of 
gravity. The oyster belongs to that division of 
mollusca called bivalve shells joined together by 
a ligament, which forms a hinge. The branchise 
of the oyster are external, being situate between 
the folds of what is called a mantle, and freel 
admit the access of the water when the shell is 
open. This mantle is an organ of great impor- 
tance to the animal, as it is by its means that the 
shell is en It lines the edge of the inter- 
nal surface of both shells, and is furnished with 
glands, which deposit carbonate of lime with a 
glutinous secretion when the shell requires in- 
creasing on the edge, and also on the internal 
surface. On dissecting away on the upper lobe 
of the mantle, the liver, stomach intestine, and 
heart become apparent. It will be found that by 
means of the heart the blood is forced into the 
filaments of the bronchia, in order to be impreg- 
nated with oxygen.—London Times. 


THE CONGRESS OF VERONA. 


Whilst looking at the cluster of crowned heads 
it was impossible not to remark that the absolute 
lords of so many millions of men had not only 
— to distinguish them from the common 
race of mankind, but were, in appearance, infe- 


rior to what might have been ex from the 
same number of gentlemen taken at hazard from 
any society in E . Nor was there to be seen 


a trait expressive of any great or attractive qual- 
ity in all these whe ware to be the sources of 60 
much happiness or misery to so } @ portion 
of the ae world. Yet some of these were 
notorio’ good men in their private capacity, 
and commetly one of them had tn distinguished 
for vices eminently pernicious to society, or any 
other than the venial failings of humanity: or, 
as a writer of no democratic tendency says of 
them, “all excellent persons in private life, all 
scourges of the countries submitted to their 
sway.’—Lord Broughton’s Italy. 
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pose of thee. | 
Go!” said Cesonia to her sister, “thou art 
free ; you are both free.” 
. 
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ELEPHANT HUNTING IN AFRICA, 

Letters have been received from Mr. Charles 
‘J. Anderson, the African traveller, from Lake 
Omanboude, He had spent his leisure in hunt- 
ing elephants, giraffes, elands, gnoos, and other 
wild beasts. He had the good fortune to kill a 
namber of noble male elephants. Of these mam- 
moth creatures in their wild state, and their pro- 
digious strength, he gives the following very 
interesting account : 

“The more I see of these stupendous animals, 
the more I am surprised. I should much 
like to know the real strength of a full-grown 
male; it must be something almost incredible. 

. Nothing gives a person a better idea of their stu- 
pendous powers than a day's walk through one 
of their favorite haunts. There may be seen 
whole tracts of forest laid prostrate, and such 
trees, sometimes! The trees, which are for the 
most part of a brittle nature, are usually broken 
short off by the beasts; but whenthey meet with 
a tree that seems too tough to snap at once, up 
it goes, root and all. If they can do this in mere 
play, or for the sake of feeding on the branches, 
f T 

ect in a paroxysm of rage? The other da 
after very many hours fatiguing ‘ acting,’ 

was closing with a very large troop of elephants, 


consisting chiefly of females, when to my left I 
suddenly — another troop of what I took to 
be males. I at once left the first troop and pro- 
ceeded to attack the second. I ‘ stalked’ unper- 
ceived to within twenty-five paces of the herd, 
when to my annoyance I found that they also 
were mostly cows and calves. There were, how- 
ever, @ couple of fiae bulls among them—one 
evidently acting the part of paterfamilias to the 
herd ; this beast’s position was unfavorable, and 
I was waiting tor him to present a better mark, 
when suddenly they all made off As they were 
disappearing in the brushwood I fired at one of 
the hindermost—a male, as I imagined. In an 
instant the herd wheeled about, and with a ter- 


the 
stopped short, evidently disappointed at not find. 


me safety lay only in keeping close ; and it 
was well I did ap, for in a few moments the 


prostrate trees, what will they not | 


| 


aloft, his huge ears were spread to the full, while 
with his trank he sniffed the air impatiently. In 
this position, and when within less than a dozen 
of me, he remained, I should say, about 
alfa miaute. I think it was the most striking 
and thrilling sporting scene that I ever saw; m 
assailant looked the very picture of grandeur bs 
rage. I use a heavy rifle, carring a conical steel- 
pointed bullet (three to the pound), and ten to 
twelve drachms of the best English rifle powder. 
With this charge I sometimes send the ball clean 
through an elephant. Oace I fired at a huge 
cow; the bullet entered her hind quarters, and 
obliquely traversing the entire length of her body 
passed out at the shoulder! The only objection 
that I have to the gun is that it kicks frightfully, 
aad I dare not now fire it without previously 
placing a thick wad on my shoulder.” 

Elephant hunting, however, is exceedingly 
tedious as well as dangerous sport. Mr. Ander- 
son says: “ Bat elephant hunting on foot at this 
hot season of the year is tremendous work. It is 
rarely that I can succeed in tracking, stalking, 
and killing my elephant, and return to camp in 
less than ten hours, and more frequently it takes 
me twelve, fourteen, or even sixteen hours to 
accomplish the feat. Of course it would be 
nothing in a temperate climate; but here, where 
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VIEW OF THE PORT AND CITY OF MATANZAS, CUBA. 


the air is like the draught of a strongly heated 
furnace, it is most trying to the constitution. So 
severe is the labor, indeed, that I am obliged to 
divide my native attendants into two sets, making 
use of one set the one day and the other the 
next. Elephant hunting on foot is also exceed- 
ingly dangerous work. The fact is, e time 
I go in search of these animals, I consider my 
life in peril. It was only a few days ago that I 
was suddenly and unexpectedly charged by an 
elephant, ro | that by one not a 
ed. Before I was aware of the brute, he was so 
close upon me that I found escape by running 
impossible. Poor Waldberg’s sad fate flashed 
across my mind. However, as good luck would 
have it, I broke one of his fore legs, which at 
once brought him on to his head. He was not 
above three times the length of my rifle from me 
Bat this is only one of the 
t be mentioned. 


from my elephant rifle put him at once hors du 
conta.” Tho I finished him.” 


VIEW OF MATANZAS, CUBA. 

The interest always felt throughout the United 
States in the beautiful island of Cuba, lying, as 
it does, so near our southern coast, yet forming 
such a contrast in its government to ours, has 
received fresh vigor from the recent publication 
of Mr. Dana’s clever work, and Mrs. Howe’s 
spirited record of her vo to Caba, now pub- 
lishing in the Atlantic Monthly. We are con- 
fident, therefore, that our readers will be gratified 
with the accompanying graceful and faithful view 
ot Matanzas. The sketch was taken from a sugar 
and molasses depot and timber yards, on the 
southern side ot the mouth of the San Juan, and 
some 300 feet from the magnificent stone bridge 
built in 1849, which connects Matanzas with 
Pueblo Nuevo. From those wharves the sugar 
boxes and molasses hogsheads are taken to the 
loading vessels, on board large open boats, called 
lanchas, of fifty tons each, and manned by a cox- 
swain, who is usually a white man, and six or 
eight half-naked negro rowers. Opposite the 
place where this view has been taken, on the 
other side of the water, lies the small fortress 
called La Vigia (watch-tower), built in the last 
part of the eighteenth century, at the expense of 
a loyal citizen who made a present of it to his 
Majesty Charles IV. This fort is a miserable 


structure, poorly gunned and garrisoned, and of 
scarcely any use, as the walls are split and nearly 
demolished. At a distance of some fifty yards, 
north-west from La Vigia, is the custom-house, 
an elegant stone building, one story high, built 
in the earlier part of this century, at an expense 
double its value. Next to it, the eye of the ob- 
server rests on Mr. Turner’s house, one of the 
finest specimens of architecture in Matanzas. 
Between both buildings, at the bottom of the 
picture, there appears the Abra de Yamuri (the 
Yumari ravine) which affords a passage to the 
river of that name. On the right side of the en- 
graving, which represents the ward of Versalles, 
the attention of observer is attracted by the 
“ Cuartel ” (barracks), a two story building cap- 
able of containing 1000 soldiers ; and then, by 
the Hospital, where poor citizens, prisoners and 
the military, are attended to. The whole 
rama is bounded by a range of hills called La 
Cumbre (the summit or top of a mountain), 
where some of the wealthy Matanzeros have 
quintas me | seats) which are 
healthy, and fine places of resort in summer. 
The one which appears on the top of the heights 
belongs to the family of Garcia ; and some two 
miles distant, are Mr. Tenckes’ quinta and sagar 
plantation, where Vice-President King received 


the kind attentions of Cuban TT in his 
last illness. From the Piazza of Mr. Tenckes’ 
house the observer may enjoy one of the most 
picturesque and romantic vie of El Valle 
de Yumuri (Yumari Valley), which extends 
below like an immense amphi , inter- 
spersed with hills, dales, ri , farms, and 
luxuriant woods and meadows. 

Matanzas is a regularly built city, and a 

icturesque one ; but its streets are narrow, 

ly paved, though aoa to those of Havana 
inside the walls. Besides the public buildings 
already mentioned, there are in two 
churches, one in the centre of the city, and an- 
other one in Pueblo-Nuevo ; one theatre, belong- 
ing to.a society of Catalans, the worst in Cuba ; 
and the Carcel (public jail), of which the left 
wing only has been built. 

The population of Matanzas and its three 
wards may be calculated to amount to 25,000, 
comprehending white, free colored, and slaves. 
The custom-house receipts, yearly income, are 
no less than $1,500,000. 

Two railroad lines are established in Matanzas 
—one in connection with the Havana road, and 
another one leadiag to the interior of the coun 
in a south east direction, called the Coliseo Rail- 
road, on an extension of about thirty miles. ‘ne 


Coliseo, and the neighboring partidos (counties), 
are the most valuable places to be selected for 
agricultural purposes, on account of the luxuriant 
fertility ot the soil, and the facilities afurded for 
the conveyance of produce to the market. The 
Limonar, one of those partidos, may be ew 
called a French-American-Cuban colony, as al- 
most all the owners of sugar or coffee plantations 
in that district are of French or American descent, 
whose fathers, many of them stiil living, came at 
different epochs to settle there. Most of the 


ps ee and correctness by the inhabitants, 
w 


ici of the French, the Saxon, and the 
Creole’ erate. 


Keer Goop Comrany.—Intercourse with 
persons of decided virtue and excellence is of 
great importance in the formation of « 
character. The on of — is 
we are creatures of imitation, and eee rem’ 
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welling-houses in that district are built after t 
American or the French style; the English, | 
French, and Spanish languages are spoken with 
4 
rifie rush came crashing through the bushes ! 
nearly in a direct line towards me; but after 
| 
oni 
ing the enemy. ot Very Mach Inclined 
to my heels, but a moment’s reflection convinced | I have also had some dangerous encounters with 
other animals. One fine moonlight night, while 4 
i pe watching for elephants, I encountered a troop of 
| familias made an oblique rush through the | lions, and without any kind of molestation on my ; 
angle with such force as actually to send a whole | part was suddenly attacked by the leader, a mag- q 
- tree that he had a in his headlong course | nificent male. Fortunately a well directed bullet : 
spinning in the air. A » 4; remained formed on the model of those with whom we 3 
see *« 
fixed to one of his tasks. head he carried familiarly associate. x 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


LOVE AND SURGERY. 


BY WILLIAM 8. LAWRENCE. 


Tue reader must know that I ama native of 
one of the southern counties of this State ( Vir- 
ginia). My infancy was cradled in opulence 
and ease. My early childhood was a petted and 
a luxurious one. Costly stuffs enrobed me, and 
more than a hundred servants stood ready to 
obey my call. I was caressed by every one. 

But, before my first lustram was complete, my 
silken attire had been exchanged for homespun, 
and the crowd of attendants had been reduced to 
a single superannuated negro woman. My poor 
father was one of those unfortunate beings who 
labor under a constitutional inability to say no.‘ 
The consequence was a succession of security- 
debts, to an enormous amount, the payment of 
which left him almost without a dollar. His for- 
tunes were utterly wrecked. : 

Nor was this the worst thing he had to suffer. 
Black-hearted treachery, from pretended friends, 
to whose honor he trusted as implicitly as to his 
own, 80 complicated the affair, that the shock 
was more than he could bear. He soon sank, 
broken-hearted, into the grave, and I was left 
fatherless at an age when it was impossible to re- 
alize my loss, or to be more than a negative com- 
fort to my surviving parent. 

I was an only child. It was an arduous task 
for my poor mother to rear and educate me in a 
creditable manner ; but she accomplished it with- 
out assistance from any one. 

It could not have been long after my father’s 
death, that an incident occurred which so fixed 
itself in my memory as to remain there ever af- 
terwards, constituting about the earliest of my 
well defined recollections. My mother had taken 
an humble cottage in a neighborhood at some 
distance from that in which I was born. She 
herself was a native of another State, and a to- 
tal stranger in the vicinity of her new home, 

One day, my old nurse Dinah took me out to 
walk. It was the first of May, and we fell in 
with a party of children gambolling and dancing 
around a May-pole. Little people of my own 
age were a great novelty to me then, and I was 
highly delighted with the rencontre. 

In that crowd of children—most of them pret- 
ty children—the prettiest by far was a blooming, 
bright.eyed fairy, not quite four years of age; 
just emerging from infancy intg a childhood of 
almost superhuman beauty. Neither painter nor 
poet ever imagined anything more exquisitely 
lovely. A carmine tint of wondrous delicacy, 
offspring of perfect health, glowed in changeful 
hues upon her ever-varying cheek; her eyes 
were twin sapphires, blazing with the lustre of 
the morning star, and sunbeams and darkness 
contended for the mastery amid the rich !uxu- 
riance of her golden hair. 

To you who never saw her, this may seem ex- 
travagance; but if you had seen her, I do assure 
you that it would appear to you far short of the 
trath. The coldest observers always looked with 
enthusiasm upon that remarkable child, and felt 
half inclined to doubt whether her wonderful 
beauty could really be of mere mortal origiv. 

The name of this glorious creature was Alice 
Claye. General Claye, her father, was a distin- 
guished lawyer, and a member of congress. 
Young as I was, she at once riveted my atten- 
tion, to the exclusion of all other strangers. Old 
Dinah had often talked to me of angels, and I 
came to the conclusion that little Alice was one 
the moment that I saw her. I well remember 
how I puzzled myself thinking what had become 
of her wings ; and how I finally settled the mat- 
ter by deciding that, being little more than a 
baby-angel, they were probably not grown yet.” 

While I was gazing upon her in an extacy of 
childish admiration, there came slowly up the 
glen in which we were, a woman who might well 
have been Meg Merrilies, in propria persona. A 
troop of children followed her, vociferating that 
they had found a fortune-teller. She stepped in 
among us, and announced herself as a native of 
the Highlands of Scotland, and a possessor of 
the rare and wonderful gift of “second sight.” 
It a native of Scotland at all, she was probably 
a Scotch gipsey. 

Very few if any of us had ever heard of the 
second sight or knew what it meant ; but all be- 
lieved it to be something very delightfully mys- 
terious, and all were anxious for an exhibition 
of it. The juvenile group put their heads to- 
gether, and as a result of that put their pennies 
together, and presented the Caledonian Sybil 


with a purse, a heavy purse, and well filled—with 
copper. 

Having satisfied the more clamorous and im- 
portunate, by predicting for them all sorts of im- 
possible fortunes, she placed the children in a 
circle around her. With the single exception of 
the little angel Alice, they were all larger and 
older than I was; and unused as I was to com- 
pany of any sort, I shrank bashfally behind my 
nurse. The woman’s eye was upon me, how- 
ever, and she insisted that I should enter the cir- 
cle with the others. My nurse laughed at my 
shyness, took me by the shoulders and pushed 
me into the ring, where I stood fumbling at my 
pinafore, not daring to look up. 

Trying as this was to my inexperienced nerves, 
I was soon thrown into ten-fold perturbation by 
an unexpected manceuvre of the grim fortune- 
teller. Singling me out from all the rest, she 
made me stand close behind her in the centre of 
the circle. She looked at me very sharply for 
some time, and then examined both my hands 
very attentively. Then she asked the nurse my 
name and how old I was. Then she directed 
her attention to my hands again, and continued 
to gaze at them so long and so earnestly, that 
several of the children cried out and asked her 
what she saw on my hands. She started and 
said: “I see blood! His hands are full of it.” 


Greatly terrified, I looked down upon my little 
digits, and was inexpressibly relieved to find 
that they were not reeking with gore, as I had 
confidently expected to find them. All eyes 
were turned upon me; but the woman soon di- 
rected their attention elsewhere by calling out 
little Alice and subjecting her to a similar ex- 
amination. The child was not frightened at all, 
but very much amused, and showed her brilliant 
little teeth behind her red lips, like the seeds of 
the pomegranate gleaming through its crimson 
pulp. 

“Are her hands bloody, too ?”’ cried the chil- 
dren, as the woman continued to gaze upon the 
lovely child as intently as she did upon me. 

“ No,” she replied, “it ison her neck. Bloody 
hands—bloody neck! Bloody hands—bloody 
neck!” And pointing alternately to me and to 
the little girl, she strode rapidly away, still re- 
peating : “‘ Bloody hands—bloody neck !” 

But the children were too much excited to let 
her go without some farther explanation. They 
flocked around her, impeded her passage, and 
insisted upon knowing what it meant. Fora 
long time she resisted and would give them no 
satisfaction ; but at last, as if worn out by their 
importunity, she wheeled about abruptly, and 
said, in a deep-toned, sepualchral voice : 

“Tt means murder!” 

The children recoiled with frightened faces, 
avid she passed on without further interruption. 
This scene has ever since remained indelibly 
stamped upon my memory; not that I ever at- 
tached any great importance to it, but simply be- 
cause of the strong hold it took upon my young 
imagination at the time it occurred. 

As we both grew older, I had many opportu- 
nities of seeing the peerless Alice, and always 
with increased admiration, The weird woman 
and her wild, oracular prediction had greatly 
heightened the interest which her beauty had in- 
spired, and her moral loveliness still farther en- 
hanced and hallowed it. 

The promise of her infantile years was even 
more than realized as the beautiful child blos- 
somed into the exquisitely lovely maiden. I 
can hardly say that I loved her, though I cer- 
tainly would if I had dared. But for any mere 
male creature, of ordinary flesh and blood, to 
aspire to the possession of such a glorious being, 
seemed to me like sacrilege—and most of all for 
one in my humble position. 

There was no school of even ordinary respect- 
ability in our neighborhood; my mother was 
therefore obliged to send me to an academy at 
some distance. It was very hard work, but she 
struggled through it honorably. Alice Claye 
was educated chiefly by governesses and teachers 
at home. 

When I was a little over seventeen years of 
age, and she about fifteen, I returned home from 
school for the last time. My mother was anxious 
to complete my education by sending me to the 
university, but I was resolved that she should 
toil for me no longer. I was now old enough to 
provide for myself, and do it I would, in some 
way. 

One day, while I was seriously inquiring with- 
in myself what that way should be, rambling 
about in the meantime with a gun on my shoul- 
der, I saw some wild ducks, and in trying to get 


a shot at them, I lost my footing on the brow of 
a precipice, and tumbled down the rocky steep 
into the river which rolled beneath. Though a 
good deal bruised, I would have thought nothing 
of the affair if it had ended there. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there was another chapter to 
the adventure, which gave it a more serious 
coloring. 

When I first lost my foothold at the top of the 
rock, I clutched a small bush with my right hand, 
and supported myself by it for some time, though 
it was in vain that I endeavored to draw my 
body up and regain the summit. While strug- 
gling desperately for this purpose, I suddenly 
felt some one grasp my left hand. This gave 
me new hopes. I caught eagerly at the proffered 
hand, seizing it with all the energy of despair ; 
bat instead of saving myself, I drew the friendly 
hand and the body to which it belonged both 
over the precipice into the abyss below. 

Down we went together a fearful distance. If 
we had fallen upon rocks, or even upon the earth, 
we must inevitably have been dashed to pieces. 
Fortunately there was water below us—deep wa- 
ter—and we reached it with no other damage 
than some pretty severe bruises. The shock of 
coming into contact with the water so violently 
was a stinging, stunning operation, but not per- 
manently injurious. When I came to the sur- 
face again, after having touched the bottom of 
the river, the first thing I saw was my compan- 
ion in the plunge, and that companion was— 
Alice Claye! 

The kind-hearted girl had seen my peril, 
which she supposed to be much greater than it 
really was, had run to my relief, seized my hand, 
and unable to resist the violent wrench I had 
given her, had been dragged over the precipice. 
So vexed and mortified was I at what had hap- 
pened, that I verily believe I would have suffered 
myself to drown without a struggle if there had 
been nothing to interfere with the impulse of the 
moment. But there was Alice, whom I had pre- 
cipitated into the river, and who was in danger 
of drowning. This consideration swallowed up 
all the rest. 

I was a good swimmer, and I soon bore her to 
the shore, at a spot where it was easy to land. 
As soon as I was fairly out of the water, I be- 
gan to stammer out some kind of ar incoherent 
excuse or apology. Alice soon checked me. 

“Come, Arthur,” cried the lovely girl, laugh- 
ing merrily, though I knew she was in pain, 
“don’t make a fool of yourself, I beg you. 
What you say just amounts to this—if you had 
known it was I, you would not have fallen! If 
you had found out the truth before you got to 
the bottom, you wouldn’t have fallen an inch 
farther—would you?” And she laughed till the 
rocky shores rang with the music. 

“But you surely must be hurt?” said I, 
anxiously, ‘ Your neck is all bloody.” 

“Is it? And so are your hands, I do declare! 
Bloody neck and bloody hands! The ‘ second 
sight’ has come truae—word for word” And 
she clapped her own little white hands, and 
shouted aloud in unchecked merriment. 


True enough, her neck and my hands were 
both covered with blood, the result of lacerations 
ceceived in our descent. Alice had had the 
worst of it. Her neck and one of her cheeks 
were cut and bruised considerably, and must 
have been quite painful ; but a braver and more 
heroic spirit than hers never lived, and she 
showed not the least sign of being either hurt or 
frightened. 

Her father, who had been but a little way off, 
and had seen her full, soon came running round 
the cliff in a paroxysm of excitement and ap- 
prehension. He could hardly be made to believe 
that his treasure was safe, even upon the testi- 
mony of his own senses. He asked so many 
questions, and inquired so minutely into the 
affair, that Alice at last, with one of her ringing, 
musical laughs, declared that her papa would be 
satisfied with nothing short of an ocular demon- 
stration, and proposed that we should tumble 
over the cliff again for his especial accommoda- 
tion. The happy father called her an unmitiga- 
ted and incorrigible madcap, and dropped the 
subject. 

As the general’s house was much nearer than 
my mother’s, he insisted upon my going home 
with him to have my hand dressed. It was 
pretty severely cut. I went, and Alice’s rosy- 
tipped fingers bandaged my wound, the house- 
keeper performing a like office for her. One 
side of her neck, just below the ear, was very 
much bruised and lacerated. 

After this I had a long and interesting conver- 


sation with my host, which ended in his propos- 
ing that I should study law with him, and receive 
a salary for acting as his secretary. The general 
was one of the most eminent men of his day, 
and his correspondence alone was a pretty good 
job for one man. I had no particular bias in fa- 
vor of the law, or indeed of any other profession, 
but I accepted the offer with gratitude, and at 
once commenced my duties and studies. 

I remained with my employer nearly three 
years, during which time additional wealth and 
honors flowed in upon him in torrents. He was 
a very kind man, and very mach beloved by his 
friends and dependents, but thought to be proud 
and reserved by people in general. The fact is, 
his whole life had been tinted with a sombre hue 
by the untimely death of Alice’s mother, less 
than two years after their marriage. I need not 


tell you how he loved and cherished his Alice,. 


the sole representative of one prized so highly 
and lost so early. He had very few intimate 
friends. His peerless daughter was the empress 
of his heart and home; and even ambition’s star 
paled before the love-light in her soft blue eyes. 


And those same glorious orbs were the twin 
lode-stars in the horizon of my life—worshipped 
as devoutly as Persian Magi ever adored the sun, 
but with hardly more definite idea than they of 
ever making the object of this fervent adoration 
mine. In my visions of the far-off future, it is 
true, wild dreams of ambition would sometimes 
haunt me, in which the “queen of love and 
beauty ” was sweet Alice Claye; but these were 
dreams, and nothing else—dreams as unlikely to 
‘come truc” as any that had ever visited my 
pillow. 

Her unrivalled beauty and transcendent worth, 
together with the great wealth and high position 
of her father, were what placed Alice on such an 
inaccessible pinnacle. No pride or assumption 
on her part had aught to do with it. The north 
pole is not farther from the south than she was 
from every species of superciliousness. But her 
father was a proud man, in his way, and had, I 
knew, high hopes for his daughter. 

Soon after my admission to the bar I lost my 
mother. This blow was a very severe one, and 
it confirmed me in a design I had for some time 
entertained of removing to the West. To breathe 
the same air with Alice was at the same time a 
delight and a torture to me, and to leave it 
brought to my heart both delight and misery. 
But I thought it best to go. 

For nearly three years I applied myself dil- 
igently to business in a flourishing western town. 
My success was even greater than my expecta- 
tions ; but Alice was in my “ mind’s eye” con- 
tinually, and at last my desire to see her once 
more, in flesh and blood reality, became so strong 
that I could no longer resist it. As the French 
so expressively phrase it, it was plus fort que moi 
—stronger than I. 

Once more I was in the mansion of General 
Claye, and in the presence of its proprietor. He 
received me kindly, but there was a change in 
his appearance which shocked me exceedingly. 
The straight, erect and somewhat haughty port 
was gone. He looked bowed and broken and 
emaciated. His glossy black hair was abundant- 
ly streaked with gray, and his strikingly hand- 
some face clothed in an unwonted gloom. That 
all this was the shadow of some great sorrow, 
was evident even to a careless observer. What 
could it be # 

I was not long in suspense. I asked for 
Alice. He said she was not well, and he tried to 
say it in a calm, indifferent tone of voice; but 
the attempt was an utter failure, and it was easy 
to perceive that his heart was writhing in agony. 
It was Alice then who was the cause of all this 
emotion. ‘The thought terrified me. I was 
eagerly anxious to question him, but I could see 
from his whole manner that it would be distaste- 
ful to him in the extreme. I therefore forbore. 

I need not tell you that I took the first oppor- 
tunity, after leaving the general’s presence, to 
make inquiries about Alice. The result was very 
unsatisfactory. All I could learn was that Miss 
Claye had been unwell for more than a year, and 
in all that time no one saw her but a few inti- 
mate friends. Some of these I saw, but they 
seemed to know nothing but that Alice was sick. 

All that I could discover was simply the fact 
that the young lady had had an attack of what 
was supposed to be “ mumps,” and that they had 
terminated in some serious derangement of 
health. What that was, my informants either 
did not know or would nottell. Even Alice’s 
beaux—and she had scores jof them—were no 
better informed, it seemed, than other people. 
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The general had been with his daughter to 
Philadelphia, then even more than now the grand 
emporium of medical science, but no good had 


come of it. They had returned only a week be-, 


fore, and the general had since appeared more 
hopeless than ever. I was sorely puzzled with 
all this, and my grief was still greater than my 
perplexity. One idea, however, stood promi- 
nently out amid the darkness. I could not help 
feeling, unreasonable though it might be, that 
this affliction, in subjecting the matchless Alice 
to the ordinary lot of humanity, had brought her 
so much nearer to myself, that the idea of loving 
her, no longer seemed so preposterous as I had 
been accustomed to consider it. 

In this state of mind I wrote a letter to Gen- 
eral Claye, laid bare my whole heart before him, 
confessed the love which had been a part of my 
existence, nay, almost the whole of it, ever since 
my childhood, and ended by conjuring him to 
allow me to see his daughter. An answer was 
sent back by the same messenger who took my 
letter. It was comprised in a single word, and 
that word was “ come.” 

When I reached the house again, and saw the 
afflicted father, he welcomed me in silence, and 
immediately ordered a servant to inform Miss 
Alice of my presence. After a minute’s absence 
the servant returned, and said that Miss Alice 
would be down ina few moments. This sur- 
prised me, for I had supposed that she must be 
confined to bed. Presently I heard her step in 
the passage, and felt still more astonished. No 
vestige of disease could be detected in the firm, 
elastic tread. But alas! when the door was 
thrown open, I saw a sight which made me start 
back almost in horror—a movement which I 
deeply regretted the next instant, for father and 
daughter both remarked it. The peerless Alice 
of my daily thoughts and nightly dreams was no 
more, and in her place was a creature of almost 
hideous deformity. 

A tumor, rising at the corner of the lower jaw, 


had gradually enlarged, until it so encroached’ 


upon her face as to rob it of almost every char- 
acteristic which gave it a title to the epithet of 
human. Not a particle of the original expression 
remained, and it was only in her voice (and that 
too sadly changed) that I could recognize any- 
thing of her former self. 

Yes, it was but too true that an uninterested 
observer would have pronounced the once mag- 
nificent Alice—absolutely hideous! No wonder 
that such a terrible metamorphosis had rent with 
anguish the proud heart of her doting father, and 
changed him, in a few months, from vigorous 
manhood to almost decrepit age. 

But there was no change in Alice’s nature. 
No possible deformity of person could sully for 
a single instant the bright beauty of her noble 
soul, She told me, honestly and frankly, that 
the contents of my letter would have given her 
great pleasure if they had been revealed to her 
sooner; but now she could only rejoice in the 
fact that I had not bound myself to an unsightly 
object, which was so soon to perish. Love and 
joy could be hers no more; but she hoped I 
would sometimes think of her when her ruthless 
malady had consigned her to the tomb. 


I seized her hand, which was as admirable as 
ever—a rare model of grace and beauty—and 
strove to speak ; but great sobs came bursting 
from my over-burdened heart, and I could not 
utter a single word. At this juncture her forti- 
tude too gave way, and her father begged me to 
leave. I wrung that lily hand, pressed it to my 
lips, and then hurried away into the dark pine 
forest, where no eye but the Eternal One above 
could witness my agony of soul. 

It was not in my nature long to give way to 
unavailing grief. I sought and obtained from 
General Claye a history of his daughter’s disease. 
Its seat was in the parotid gland, which lies at the 
angle of the lower jaw, just beneath the ear. It 
is one of the-salivary glands, and the seat of the 
affection called mumps. It was enormously en- 
larged and thoroughly diseased, and I felt it like 
a stab in my vitals when I learned that that 
bruised and “bloody neck,” the consequence of 
the fall over the cliff, was supposed to be the pri- 
mary cause of the tamor. From that day the 
gland had always been subject to inflammation 
and soreness, though little attention had been 
paid to these things until a permanent enlarge- 
ment began to take place. 

.The magnates of medicine and surgery in 
Philadelphia had been consulted, had tried vari- 
ous remedies, and had finally pronounced the 
case incurable. Nothing but the entire extirpa- 
tion of the tamor could effect a cure, and that 


was impossible, for it was a well-known surgical 
maxim that the paretid gland could not be extirpa- 
ted. This was not an opinion merely, but a fact 
suscepttble of demonstration. 

With a heavy, heavy heart, I returned to my 
business in the West. I still continued the daily 
routine of my professional duties, but my whole 
heart was with that poor girl in Virginia, stricken 
so terribly while “towering in her pride of 
place,” and going down with slow but certain 
footsteps to the grave. I felt an uncontrollable 
desire to know more of her disease, and works 
on the anatomy and pathology of the parotid 
gland became my constant companions. I read 
everything on the subject that I could find, 
though that to be sure was not much in that re- 
gion and at that day. 

While my thoughts were all running in this 
direction, I happened to pick up, at.a sheriff's 
sale, a fragment of a work on surgery, and in 
that fragment I found it emphatically stated that 
the parotid gland could be extirpated, and had 
been in several instances. 

This statement excited me so that I could not 
sleep or rest in any way. Suppose the Philadel- 
phia surgeons were mistaken. They were dis- 
tinguished men, but they were not infallible. I 
pondered on the subject till I became almost dis- 
tracted. I consulted the most eminent surgeons 
within my reach; but they gave me no encour- 
agement. They all pinned their faith upon the 
sleeves of the great men of Philadelphia, and the 
Pennsylvania university. 


Still, however, I was neither convinced nor 
satisfied; and at last I came to the wild and 
Quixotic resolution,-as my friends called it, of 
studying medicine myself, with a particular ref- 
erence to this one case. I felt that nothing short 
of a personal investigation of the whole subject 
would ever set my mind at rest. My practice as 
a lawyer had been lucrative for one so young. I 
had some money, and gladly devoted it to this 
object. 

The medical lectures had already commenced, 
and I hurried to Baltimore, where I matriculated 
in the university of Maryland. I felt shy of 
Philadelphia. The extirpation of the parotid 
gland, however, seemed to have no more advo- 
cates in the former city than in the latter. I 
threw my whole soul into my studies, and spent 
much of my time in the dissecting-room. I re- 
mained in Baltimore till midsummer, when busi- 
ness obliged me to spend a few months in the 
West. 

In the meantime I corresponded constantly 
with Alice. Her disease was slowly but very 
perceptibly’ advancing, and the idea of being 
cured was to her the very remotest of impossi- 
bilities. I never hinted to her anything of my 
new studies. She believed me to be absorbed in 
law and law-suits. 

The fall arrived, and I hastened to Baltimore, 
intending to get my degree and then start im- 
mediately for Europe. A new professor of anat- 
omy had arrived from abroad and taken posses- 
sion of that chair in the university. It was 
Granville Sharpe Pattison, the predecessor of 
Sir Charles Bell in the university of London, 
and afterwards professor of anatomy in Philadel- 
phia, and subsequently in New York. I attend- 
ed his introductory lecture, and I soon found 
that fame had not spoken falsely of him when 
she reported him to be one of the very best 
teachers of anatomy then living. 

In the course of his introductory, he dwelt 
upon the rapid advances of surgery in modern 
times, eventually spoke of the pathological anat- 
omy of the parotid gland, asserted that it had 
been extirpated repeatedly, mentioned when and 
where, and ended that branch of his subject by 
declaring that the operation had been recently 
performed in America. 

I devoured the words as they issued from his 
lips, and waited in breathless anxiety for the 
name of the operator. This, however, he did 
not give. As soon as the lecture was over, I 
hastened to beg a minute’s interview with Dr. 
(then Mr.) Pattison. He received me very cour- 
teously, and in answer to my eager inquiry, in- 
formed me that it was Dr. George McClellan, a 
young surgeon of Philadelphia, who had suc- 
cessfully performed the hazardous operation for 
the extirpation of the parotid gland. 

_As fast as steamboats and stagecoaches would 
carry me, I hurried off to the Quaker City and 
inquired for Dr. McClellan. His foot, as yet, 
was but upon the very first round of fame’s steep 
ladder, and it was with some difficulty that I 
found his office, in an obscure alley, not far from 
the Delaware. He was a native of New Eng- 


land, a small, spare, wiry man, with a keen gray 
eye, and so full of native energy that it seemed 
impossible for him to be still a single instant. 
He soon afterwards rose to great distinction in 
the profession which he loved so ardently. He 
died a few years ago, leaving a son who inherits 
with his name professional abilities perhaps equal 
his own. 

At the mere mention of the words parotid 
gland, I saw the fire of enthusiasm flash brightly 
from the doctor’s eyes. He had already had a 
controversy on the subject with some of the 
grandees of the profession in Philadelphia. 

“ Sir,” said he, “if you will go to the universi- 
ty in Ninth Street, you will there hear a: distin- 
guished professor demonstrate, to the satisfaction 
of his pupils, the utter impossibility of extirpat- 
ing the parotid gland. And yet there is, in that 
jar, a bona fide parotid gland, which was actually 
removed from the jaw of a patient, who is now 
alive and in good health. You can put my 
demonstration alongside of theirs, and choose 
whichever you please.” 

My choice was already made. My whole soul 
was enlisted on the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion, and I was in no condition to compare facts 
and weigh arguments. I took the tickets of the 
professors of the university, and attended some 
of their lectures, but nearly all my time was de- 
voted to the private instruction which I received 
from Dr. McClellan. My anatomical studies, 
too, were unceasing. With the parotid gland 


-and its surroundings, in particular, I made my- 


self perfectly familiar, and before the lectures 
were over, I had the gratification of witnessing 
its successful extirpation from the jaw of a liv- 
ing patient, by the knife of my preceptor. 


Then, for the first time, I fully understood how 
an important organ like this, while in a diseased 
condition, might be removed without destroying 
life, though its extirpation, in a normal, healthy 
condition, would inevitably prove fatal. 

In the month of March I received my diploma, 
and immediately set out for the residence of 
General Claye. I found poor Alice calmly 
awaiting the approach of the king of terrors. 
The general was sadly broken, and I felt con- 
vinced that he could not long survive her. Nor 
did he appear to wish it. 

After spending some time with her, I walked 
out in company wlth the aftlicted father. .As we 
left the door an involuntary groan escaped him 
—the evidence of agony too deep for words. 
Never, it appeared to me, had father so idolized 
a daughter ; never had daughter been so worthy 
of being thus idolized. 

“ General,” said I, “ did you know that tumors 
of that sort have been extirpated ?” 

“ Alas, no, my friend ; not tumors involving 
the parotid gland, as this does. Such can never 
be removed without certain destruction.” 

“It is precisely such that I speak of. Tumors 
involving the parotid gland have been removed, 
successfully, more than once.” 

“ You are in error, Arthur. I have my infor- 
mation from the first surgeons in America.” 

“ And yet, my dear sir, I must stick to my as- 
sertion. The great ones of the earth silenced 


Galileo, but he never ceased to whisper, ‘It 4 


moves, for all that!’ The parotid gland has 
been extirpated, for all that. The thing has been 
done lately—in America. And more than that, 
I have seen it done.” 

“ You?” 

“TI myself, with my own eyes.” 

“And do you really think that any one could be 
found to undertake so hazardous an operation ¢” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And who, pray?” 

The general thought I was deranged. And 
no wonder ; for I had never breathed a syllable 
with regard to my medical and surgical studies. 
I was unwilling to excite even the faintest shadow 
of a hope which might never be realized, and had 
therefore been studiously silent on the subject. I 
now told everything—what I had done, and the 
hope with which I had done it; the one object 
which I had ever kept in view, and which I now 
believed that I had attained. The case was a 
bad one, and final success myst ot course be 
doubtful ; bat, like my preceptor, Dr. McClellan, 
I believed that the most desperate case was worth 
trying, if but one chance in a thousand, of suc- 
cess, was probable. At the worst, it could but 
be hastening death by a few months. 

The idea was so new and so startling, that it 
was a long time before my companion could be- 
come familiar with it. I begged him to take 
time and consider it well. I believed myself 


competent to undertake the operation. I had 
studied it not with my head only, but also with 
my heart; and I had improved every possible 
opportunity of familiarizing myself with the use 
of the knife. If they preferred it, however, I 
would return to Philadelphia and beg Dr. Me- 
Clellan to come and perform the operation, and 
I had no doubt he would do it. - 

The father leftit to Alice to decide, and she 
decided, without a moment’s hesitation, to trust 
herself to me. Fearfu! as I felt the responsibility 
to be, the decision gave me great joy, and I at 


“once prepared for the trial. 


The momentous day arrived. Napoleon or 
Wellington, at Waterloo, did not, I am sure, feel 
a greater weight of anxiety as to the issue at 
hand. Artificial anesthesia was unknown at that 
day, and Alice had to bear the full burden of 
suffering imposed by such a tedious and terrible 
operation. Having all things in readiness, and 
being assisted by the general’s family physician, 
I went to work. 

If you will imaginé yourself standing before a 
mirror, hewing off great masses of your own 
flesh, it may enable you to form some idea of my 
feelings. With a keen-edged scalpel I made the 
first incision, of an elliptical form, and com- 


-menced dissecting away the integuments from 


the mass of the tumor. 

It is a very prevalent notion that deep-seated, 
bloody incisions are the most painful. You will 
often hear people say that the marrow of the 
bone is the most acutely sensitive of all the parts 
divided in an amputation. Nothing can be more 
erroneous. The bone and marrow are nearly in- 
sensible, and the division of deep-seated muscles 
gives comparatively little pain. It is the divis- 
ion of the skin and the parts immediately be- 
neath it—the subcutaneous tissues—that is the 
most exquisitely painful part of such operations. 

Before I had made half a dozen strokes of the 
knife, the idea of the horrible tortures poor Alice 
was suffering, and of the issues of life and death 
which were at that moment trembling on the 
point of my scalpel, so overwhelmed me that I 
faltered, turned deadly pale, and staggered back, 
while the knife nearly dropped from my nerve- 
less grasp. 

It was an awful moment—one on which prob- 
ably depended the lives of two, perhaps three, 
human beings. The agouized father clasped his 
hands and gazed at me in mute supplication, the 
poor girl’s life-blood was streaming from the di- 
vided arteries, and yet I felt it impossible to pro- 
ceed. I was utterly unmanned, overwhelmed and 
discomfited. I looked at my bloody hands and 
her bloody neck, and shuddered as I thought of 
the Scotch woman’s prophecy. 

“Arthur !” said a faint, whispering voice. 

I looked down at Alice. She was gazing in 
my face, and all the distortion of her pitiless 
malady could not destroy the heavenly sweetness 
of her smile, as she whispered: “ Courage! 
Courage, dearest Arthur!” 

The words thrilled to my inmost soul. Should 
I play the woman—the coward rather—while she 
was exhibiting such heroic fortitude? Perish 
the unmanly thought! In a very few seconds a 
complete revulsion had taken place. I nerved 
myself for the work, and from that time forth my 
hand was as steady as the rock of Gibraltar. I 
was astonished at myself. Both hand and eye 
seemed guided by intuition, and I threaded my 
way through the labyrinth of nerves and arteries 
at the corner of the jaw with an unerring precis- 
ion, ease and expedition, that looked like magic. 
In far less time than I had expected, the tumor 
was dissected out, the arteries secured, the wound 
dressed, and Alice quietly asleep. 

The operation proved successful beyond my 
most sanguine hopes, and before midsummer 
Alice had entirely regained her health, a trifling 
scar being all that remained of her terrible dis- 
ease. In the fall we were married, and I took 
up my abode in this county, which, for two short 
years, was to me a paradise such as few of 
Adam’s race have found 6n earth. 

But alas! some choir of angels must have 
been incomplete in the eternal paradise above. 
My darling was taken from me. For many years 
I was a morose and melancholy man, and I am 
not much better now. Those who best know 
what I have lost and what I have suffered ; those, 
in short, who know best what I was, are most 
indulgent to what Iam. Many men have lost 
wives, and good ones; but not one in many 
thousands has lost an Alice Claye. 


An author may be likened to an elephant, seg: 
ing that he frequently has to carr: a house upon 
his back filled with a numerous f mily.—Jerrold, 
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Dairy Cows and Farming. 
From the most remote peri- 
ods of antiquity, the animals 
which constitute the herds of 
the field, have been held by 
man in the highest estimation ; 
and among them, those of the 
ox-kind have always been con- 
sidered as the most important. 
The natives of Egypt, India 
and Hindostan seem alike to 
have the cow among 
their deities, and judging by 
her usefulness to all classes, 
no animal could, perhaps, 
be selected, whose value to 
mankihd is greater. In nearly 
all parts of the earth, cattle are 
employed for their labor, for 
their milk, and for human 
. Southern Africa 
they are as much the associ- 
ates of the Caffrees as the 
horse is of the Arab. They 
share his toils, assist him in 
tending his herds, and are even 
trained t6 battle, in which they 
become fierce and courageous. 
In central Africa the proudest 
ebony beauties are to be seen 
on ir backs. ‘They have 
drawn the plough in all 


the chief riches of the inhabitants, and at the present 
form one of the most important elements in that country’s 
ing riches; amounting in value, at the present time, according to the 


estimate of Mr. Youatt, 
to nearly six hundred 
millions of dollars. The 
breeds of cattle in Eng- 
land and in our own coun- 
try are remarkable for 
their numerous varieties 
caused by the almost end- 
less crossings of one fam- 
im with another, although 

| may be traced back to 
a.common origin, in the 
wild oxen, bisons and but- 
faloes that still roam at 
large, in immense herds, 
in various parts of the 
world. Strange asit may 
seem, it is a point upon 

ich, we believe, all 

in 

an present 
distinct breeds of superior 
eattle, for which Great 
Britain is so justly famed, 
are descendants of those 
same animals, some rem- 
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and in all lands. In Spain they still trample out the corn, and in 
India raise the water from the deepest wells to irrigate the thirsty 
soils of Bengal. When Cesar invaded England, they constituted 


of the forest, feeding at night, concealing themselves in the 
woods during the day, and when descending to the lower parts 
of the park, always moving in single file, the bulls leading the 


van, and in retreat always bringing up the rear. 
The various modern breeds of domestic cattle are 
classified by writers on stock by the length or 
shortness of their horns, but it is considered pre- 
ferable to arrange them according to the peculiar 
characteristics which they possess, and which fit 
them for the peculiar purposes required, such as 
their capacity for beasts of burden in one section 
ot country, for milk in another, and for beet in 
still another ; cultivation by breeding having pro- 
duced animals in immense variety, varying much 
in appearance and size, but all equally well 
adapted for peculiar purposes, and capable of im- 
parting their prominent characteristics with cer- 
tainty to their offspring. ‘ Careful domestic- 
ation,” says Dr. Pritchard, “is to animals what 
cultivation is to vegetables, and the former prob- 
ably differs from the natural state of the one class 
of beings in the same circumstances which distin- 
guish the latter from the natural condition of the 
other class.” Animals in a wild state, procure 
a simple and unvaried food, in precarious and 
sometimes deficient quantities, and are exposed 
to suffering from the inclemencies of the seasons. 
Their young are produced in similar circum- 
stances to the state of seedlings which spring un- 
cultivated in an uncongenial soil, but in the im- 
we state all the stimuli of various and proper 
‘ood, of warmth, etc., are afforded in abundance, 
and the consequence is a luxuriant growth and 
evolution of varieties, and the exhibition of all 
the perfections of which each species is capable. 
The improvements that have taken place in neat 
cattle may be attributed, chiefly, to the system 
here alluded to, of cultivating the growth of the 
animal by every means that practice and science 
have suggested, and by mating the females with 
male animals possessing such characteristics as 
they were most deficient in. This practice has 
been reduced to a regular science, of late years, 
and hence the magnificent species now met with 
at all our agricultural exhibitions, of every class 
of stock, and upon whose beautiful proportions 
the farmer who has produced them gazes with 
such feelings of honest pride and satisfaction, 
and the spectators engaged in other avocations 
and pursuits, with so much astonishment and 
wonder. 
Although so much attention has been be- 
stowed upon the subject of improving the breeds 
ot cattle in Great Britain during the last fifty 


years, and with such splendid results, not only to individuals but 
to the nation at large, this branch of agriculture has made but 
slow progress with us, and there are many localities in all parts 


of the Union, in which the. 
farmers still plod on in the old 
way, rearing the same n- 
erate stock, such as their fath- 
ers raised before them, whose 
gaunt sides and angular pro- 
portions are constantly re- 
minding us of the dream of ill 
omen in which the wicked 
ruler of gold beheld the de- 
cline of his kingdom and his 

wer. But we believe that a 

tter day is about to dawn, 
and that the liberality and en- 
terprise of a few of our leading 
agriculturalists in different 
States of the Union, the aid 
and encouragement which has 
been given to this important 
interest through the importa- 
tion of some of the finest ani- 
mals in the world, by agricul- 
tural societies in various parts 
of the country, and the light 
which has been disseminated 
by means of books and news- 
papers, will ere long produce 
a condition of things alto- 
gether different, and from 
which the most beneficial 
results will follow. Until re- 
cently, we have had no thor- 


ough systematic treatise upon the subject of cattle-breeding ; no 
reliable descriptive history of the different breeds of animals, which 
the progressive farmer and his household could consult with ad- 
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vantage and profit; no clear, succinct instructions based upon 


science and —— combined, which the intelligent dairy 


r to with a certainty of improving the quality 
and quantity of the 

preety the dairy ; ex- 
cept such as were im 

ed from abroad and which, 
owing to the differences 
of soil, climate, ete., were 
not entirely adapted to 
meet the wants of an 
American farm-r. But 


Board of Agriculture, a 

work which has met the 

“ti 

“hem, bane 

ined its merits, and which 

has received the most 


some of Mr. Flint’s illus- 
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and, by ‘is permission, 
of from his 
well written and compre- 
hensive treatise as may 
be necessary for their ex- 
planation. And first, of 
the Ayrshire breed, the 
portrait of a fine speci- 
men of which, drawn 
from life, is given in our 
firstengraving. The Ayr- 
shires, says Mr. Flint, 
are justly celebrated 
throughout Great Brit- 
ain and this country for 
their excellent dairy qual- 
ities. Though the most 
recent in their origin, 
they are pretty distinct 
from the other Scotch 
and English races. In 
color the pure Ayrshires 
are generally red and 
white, spotted or mot- 
tled, not roan like many 
of the short-horns, but 
often presenting a: bright 
contrast of colors. The 

are sometimes, thoug 

rarely, nearly or quite all 
red, and sometimes black 
and white, though the 
favorite color is red and 
white brightly contrasted, 


and by some, strawberry = 
color preferred. The A \ 
climate of Ayrshire is YON 


moist and mild, and the 
soil rich, clayey, and well 
adapted to pasturage, but 
difficult to till. The cat- 
tle are naturally noy and active, and capable of enduring severe 
winters, and of easily regaining condition with the return of 
spring and good feed. The pasture land of the country is devoted 
to dairy stock,—chiefly for making butter and cheese, a small part 
only -.' used for fattening cows when too old to keep in the 
dairy. The breed has undergone very marked improvements 
since Aiton wrote, in 1815. The local demand for fresh dairy 
— has very naturally taxed the skill and judgment of the 

ers and dairy-men to the utmost, through a long course of 
years; and thus the remarkable milking qualities of the Ayr- 
shires have been developed to such a degree that they may be said 
to produce a larger quantity of rich milk and butter in proportion 
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to the food consumed, or the cost of production, than any other of 
the pure-bred races. The Ayrshire cow has been known to 
roduce over ten imperial gallons of good milk a day. A cow- 
‘eeder in Glasgow, selling fresh milk, is said to have realized two 
hundred and fifty dollars in seven months from one good cow; 
and it is stated, on high authority, that a dollar a day for six 
months of the year is no uncommon income from good cows un- 
der similar circumstances, and that seventy-five cents a day is be- 
low the average. But this implies high and judicious feeding, of 
course: the average yield, on ordinary feed, would be considera- 
bly less. The second engraving is a correct representation of a 
cow of this breed recently imported by a distinguished agricultur- 
alist of Massachusetts, and whose excellent qualities seem to con- 
firm the statements of their superior milking qualities given 
above. We must conclude, then, that “for purely dairy purposes 
the Ayrshire cow deserves the first place. In consequence of her 
small, symmetrical, and compact body, combined with a well- 
formed chest and a capacious stomach, there is little —— —_ 
tively s ing, through the respiratory system ; while, at the 
time, wore very complete of the food, and 
thus she converts a larg proportion of her food into milk. So 


remarkable is this fact, that all dairy farmers who have any expe- 
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rience on the point agree in stating that an Ayrshire cow generall 
other . The absolute quantity may not be so great, but it is 
obtained at a less cost ; and this is the point upon which the ques- 
tion of profit depends. ° 
The Jersey cattle, says Mr. Flint, have now become widely 
known in this country. Many of them have been imported from 
an island of the same name in the British Channel, near the coast 
of France, and they may now be considered, I think, as fully ac- 
climated. They were first introduced over thirty years age: from 
the channel islands Alderney, Guernsey, and Jersey. ie Opin- 
ions of practical men differ widely as to the comparative merits of 
this race, and its adaptation to our climate and 

to the wants of our farmers. The most common 
decision, prevailing among many even of the 
best judges of stock, appears to be that, however 
desirable the cows may be on the lawn orin a 
gentleman’s park, they are wholly unsuited to the 
general wants of the practical farmer. This may 
or may not be the case. If the farmer keeps a 
dairy farm and sells only milk, the quantity and 
not the quality of which is his chief care, he can 
satisfy himself better with some other breed. If 
otherwise situated,—if he devotes his time to the 
making of butter for the supply of customers who 
are willing to pay for a goed. article,—he may 
very properly consider whether a few Jerseys, or 
an infusion of Jersey blood, may not be desirable. 
Haxton calls the Jersey cow the cheese and but- 
ter dairy-man’s friend when her milk is diluted 
with that of ten or a dozen ordinary cows, and 
his enemy if he should attempt to make either 
cheese or butter solely from her produce, as, from 
the excessive richness of the milk, neither will 
keep long ; and, finally, an ornament to the rich 
man’s lawn, yet in aspect altogether devoid of 
those rounded outlines which constitute the cri- 
terion of animal beauty. The head of the pure Jersey is fine and 
tapering, the cheek small, the throat clean, the muzzle fine and 
encircled with a light stripe, the nostrils high and open; the 
horns smooth, crumpled, not very thick at the base, tapering, and 
tipped with black ; ears small and thin, deep orange color inside ; 
eyes full and placid; neck straight and fine. The color is gon- 
erally cream, dun, or yellow, with more or less white, and the fiae 
head and neck give the cows and heifers a fawn-like appearance, 
and make them objects of attraction in the park; but the hind 
quarters are often too narrow to look well, particularly to those 
who judge animals from the amount of fat they carry. e should 
bear in mind, however, that a good race of animals is not 
always the most beautiful, as that term is commonly understood. 
Beauty in stock has no fixed standard. The bulls are usually 
very different in charac- 
ter and disposition from 
the cows, and are much 
inclined to b rest- 
ive and cross at the age 
of two or three years, 
unless their treatment is 
uniformly gentle and 
firm. The third 
engraving very 
accurately repre- 
sents one of the 
best animals of 
the race in the 
vicinity of Bos- 
ton, which has 

good 

model 
bull of a 


of Jersey cattle ever 
made in this country. 
She is well-shaped, and a 
very superior dairy cow. 
Her dam, Flora, was very 
remarkable for the rich- 
ness of her milk and the 
quantity of her butter, 
having made no less than 
five hundred and eleven 
pounds in one year, with- 
out extra feeding. 

The Shorthorns or 
Durhams.—No_ breed of 
horned cattle has com- 
manded more universal 
admiration during the 
last half-century than the 
improved Short-horns, 
whose origin can be 
traced back for nearly a 
hundred years. Accord- 
ing to the best authorities, 
the stock which formed 
the basis of improvement 
existed equally in York- 
shire, Lincolnshire, 
Northumberland, and 
counties adjoining; and © 
the pre-eminence was 
to Durham, 
which gave its name to 
the race, from the more 
correct principles of 
breeding which seem to 
have prevailed there. 
Thereis a dispute among 
eminent breeders as to 
how far it owes its or- 
igin to early importa- 


tions from Holland, 


whence many superior animals were brought for the pp of 


improving the old long-horned breed. A large race of cattle had 
existed for many years on the western shores of the continent of 
Europe. At a very early date, as early as 1633, they were im- 

rted from Denmark into New England in considerable num- 

rs, and thus laid the foundation of a valuable stock in this coun- 
try. They extended along the coast, it is said, through Holland 
to France. The ony formed a prominent branch of farming at 
a very early date in Holland, and experience led to the greatest 
care in the choice and breeding of dairystock. From these cat- 
tle many selections were made to cross over to the counties of 
York and Durham. The prevailing color of the large Dutch cat- 


tle was black and white, beautifully contrasted. The cattle pro- 
duced by these crosses a century ago, were known under the name 
of “Dutch.” Their milking qualities were good, surpassing, 
weg , those of the improved short-horns. The color of the 

orth Dutch cattle is mostly variegated. Cows with only one 
color are no favorites. Red or black variegated, gray and blue 
variegated, roan, spotted and white variegated cows, are espec- — 
ially liked. The engraving of the Dutch Dairy Cow gives a cor- 
rect idea of the cow most esteemed in Holland ; the type of the 
race so noted for the production of milk, and of thé excellent 
round Datch cheeses. The bull, of which a likeness follows, was 
imported in 1857 by Wintrop W. Chenery, Esq., of Watertown, 
from near the Beemster, in the northerly part of Parmerend. Both 
animals are truthfully delineated, and give a correct idea of the 
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points of the North Datch cattle. Whatever 
may be the truth with regard to these crosses 
referred to above, and however far they proved 
effective in creating or laying the foundation of 
the modern improved short-horns, the resalts of 
the efforts made in Yorkshire and some of the 
adjoining counties were never so satisfactory to 
the best judges as those of the breeders along the 
Tees, who selected animals with greater refer- 
ence to fincaess of bone and symmetry of form, 
and the animals they bred soon took the lead, 
and excited great emulation in improvement. 

The famous bull “ Habback,” bred by Mr. 
Turner, of Hurworth, and subsequently owned 
by Mr. Colling, laid the foundation of the celeb- 
rity of the short-horns, and it is the pride of 
short horn breeders to trace back to him. He 
was calved in 1777, and his descendants, Fol- 
jambe, Bolingbroke, Favorite, and Comet, per- 
manently fixed the characteristics of the breed. 
Comet was so highly esteemed among breeders, 
that he sold for one thousand guineas, or over‘ 
five thousand dollars. Importations of the im- 
proved short horns, a specimen of which is given 
on page 88, have been frequent and extensive 
into the United States within the last few years, 
and this famous breed is now pretty generally 
diffused over the country. A family of fine 
milkers still exists in Massachusetts, known by 
the name of the “Sukey breed,” supposed to 
have been derived from ‘‘ Denton,” a very supe- 
rior animal imported by Mr. Williams, of North- 
boro’, some forty years ago. Many of the best 
milkers of that section can be traced back to him. 
The Patton stock, originally imported into Mary- 
land and Virginia, in 1783, and thence to Ken- 
tucky, may be classed in the same category. A 

art of these were at first known as the “ milk 
breed,” and others as the “beef breed.” But 
the improved short horn is justly unrivalled for 
symmetry of form and beauty. I have never 
seen a picture or an engraving of an animal 
which gave an adequate idea of the gy of 
many specimens of this race, especially of the 
best bred in Kentucky and Ohio, where many 
excellent breeders, favored by pastares eminently 
adapted to bring the short-horn to perfection, 
have not only imported extensively from the best 
herds in England, but have themselves attained 
a degree ot knowledge and skill equalled only by 
that of the most celebrated breeders in the native 
country of this improved race. 

Herefords.—The Hereford cattle derive their 
name trom a county in the western part of Eng- 
land. The last engraving on page 88, gives a 
fine view of a cow of this breed. Their general 
characteristics are a white face, sometimes mot- 
tled ; white throat, the white generally extending 
back on the neck, and sometimes, though rarely, 
still farther along on the back. The color of the 
rest of thie body is red, generally dark, but some- 
times light. Kighty years ago, the best Hereford 
cattle were mottled or roan all over; and some 
of the best herds, down to a com ~~ re- 
cent period, were either all mottled, or the 
mottled or speckled face. The expression of the 
face is mild and nny l ; the forchead open, broad, 
and large; the eyes bright and full of vivacity ; 
the horns glossy, slender, and spreading; the 
head small, though | r and not quite so clean 
as thatof the Devons. The Herefords have been 
improved within the last century by careful se- 
lections, the first step to this end having been 
taken by Benjamin Tompkins, of Herefordshire, 
who began about 1766, with two cows possessing 
a remarkable tendency to take on fat. One of 
these was gray, and the other dark red, with a 
mottled or spotted face. Taking these as a foun- 
dation, Mr. Tompkins went on to build up a 
large herd, from which he sold to other breeders, 
from time to time, till at his decease, in 1819, the 
whole herd was disposed of at auction—fifty-two 
animals, including twenty-two steers and two 
heifers, varying in age from calves to two-year- 
olds, bringing an aggregate of four thousand six 
hundred and seventy-three pounds fourteen shil- 
lings sterling, or four hundred and forty-five dol- 
lars and thirty-seven cents a head. Hereford 
oxen are excellent animals, less active but 
stronger than the Devons, and very free and do- 
eile. The demand for Herefords for beef pre- 
vents their being much used for work in their 
mative county, and the farmers there generally 
use horses instead of oxen. A recent writer in 
the Farmer’s Magazine makes the following re- 

.marks on this head: “It is allowed on all 
hands, I believe, that the properties in which 
Herefords stand preeminent among the middle- 
sized breeds are in the production of oxen and 
their superiority of flesh. The Herefords have 
been brought to this country, to some extent, and 
several fife herds exist in different sections ; the 
earliest importations being those of Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky, in 1817. The res of the two 
animals of this breed presented in this connec- 
tion represent a bull and = bred at the State 
Farm in Massachusetts, are good specimens 
of the breed. 

The North Devons.—Thé last of the pure-bred 
races which it will be necessary for us to describe 
as prominent among our American cattle, is the 
Devon, a middie-horned breed, now very gen- 
erally distributed in some sections of the coun- 
try. The engraving at the head of 89, 
shows a fine resemblance of the Devon cow, 
owned by William Buckmin- 
ster, editor of the Massachusetts Ploughman. 

This beautiful race of cattle, dates further back 

than any well-established breed among us. It 
generally under the simple name of Devon ; 

t the cattle of the southern part of the county, 
from which the race derives its name, di 

what from those of the northern, having a 
and coarser frame, and far less tendency 
to fatten, though their dairy qualities are superior. 

The North Devons are remarkable for hardi- 


hood, symmetry, and beauty, and are generally 
bred for work and for betf rather than for the 
dairy. As milkers, they do not excei, perhaps 
they may be said not to equal, the other breeds, 
and they have a reputation of being decidedly 
below the average. In their native country the 
general average of a dairy is one pound of but- 
ter mh during the summer. They are bred 
for and for work, and not for the dairy ; and 
their yield of milk is small, though of a rich qual- 
ity. Ihave, however, had occasion to examine 

animals from the celebrated Patterson 
herd, which would have been remarkable as milk- 
ers even among good milking stock. 

Oar limits will not permit us to pursue this 
interesting subject farther at this time, although 
we have merely glanced at a single one of the de- 
partments of this excellent treatise. With the 
same thoroughness and completeness with whieh 
the author treats of the several breeds of neat cat- 
tle, he discusses the diseases to which they are 
subject ; the established principles of breeding ; 
the ge | and management of milch cows ; the 
rearing of calves intended for the dairy ; the 
culture of grasses and forage plants to be used 
for fodder ; the selection of milch cows, with a 
full explanation of the ingenious and wonderful 
system of selection established by Guenon ; the 
details of the skilful dairy system of Holland, to- 
gether with his own practical experience in the 
care of an extensive dairy, and the results of his 
observations in some of the best dairy districts of 
the country ; and to the volume itself, which is 

ublished in Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co.’s. 

t style, we will refer our readers who may 
wish thoroughly. to understand this important 
branch of husbandry in all its details. 


SWISS AGRICULTURE. 

A recent traveller in Switzerland thus writes, 
in substance, of farms and farming in that coun- 
try. No good terraced land can be had there for 
less than $4000 to $7000 per acre, and the quan- 
tity of such land is one per cent. of the entire 
territory. No man owns more than 10 to 15 
acres of such ground. In that country invest- 
ments are made for security rather than profit, 
and 2 1-2 per cent, is meal satisfactory. The 
terraces are always chosen with a southern ex- 
posure, and are walled up on the lower side with 
stone and lime. They are generally from 10 to 
50 feet wide, and incline at an angle of at least 
22 degrees. They ascend up the sides of the 
mountain from 500 to 800 feet, and are reached 
by stone steps, up which the manure and every- 
thing else is carried in baskets. Generally the 
steeper the‘terrace, the steeper the price. Grape 
culture is the principal use made of these 
grounds. Thirty days’ labor is the required av- 
erage of every acre of vines, and is as often per- 
formed by women as men. The vines are kept 
low, and trained to stakes about four feet high. 
The stakes are taken up every fall, and put down 
in the spring. Some of the vines are from 80 to 
100 years old, though they prefer to renew them 
every forty years. Six hundred to seven hun- 
dred and fitty gallons of wine is the common 
product per acre. This wine is the common bev- 
erage of the country, is of two kinds, red and 
white, is worth the first year from one to one and 
a half francs per gallon, the second year, when 
racked twice, from two to three francs, and in the 
same proportion for a longer time. The vine- 

ards are worked with a mattock having a head 
ike that of an axe on one side, and two teeth 
about six inches apart, and twelve to fifteen 
inches long on the other. The laborers work 
slowly, but in summer commence at 3 o’clock in 
the morning and continue till 7 at night. Other 
lands than those terraced are used as mountain 
pastures, and though only used about three 
months in the year, and seemingly lying at an 
angle of 45 degrees, command from 500 to 1500 
francs per acre. The cattle are taken to these 
—_ by steep and circuitous paths, and are 
ept there while the season lasts. The herdsmen 
remain with them, living chiefly upon milk, and 
making cheese. Many of the herdsmen’s huts 
on these pastures are at an altitude of from 300 
to 500 feet. Above and over all is everlasting 
snow, and forms a combination of scenery rarely 
elsewhere seen. 


AN EQUINE PECULIARITY. 

I have stated that horses in any way nervous 
or high tempered are much affected by sounds 
and noises, particularly when arising from any 
object or circumstance they cannot see. I have 
had two remarkable in this particular, the one a 
mare. Whether in harness or out, a horse or 
carriage behind her drove her almost mad ; let 
either come alongside of her, she was quiet di- 
rectly. When in harness, if she but heard a 
horse behind her, up went her head and tail, and 
she would bound something as we have seen a 
fallow deer do in passing us; and, though at 
other times possessing a fine mouth, on such oc- 
casions it was difficult to hold her. The other 
horse was a hunter, as placid and steady as a 
horse could be when alongside hounds in chase ; 
but, when they were finding, or, what was worse, 
running in cover, the cry of the pack would 
cause him to trémble with anxiety or some such 
feeling, and he would burst into a sweat ten 
times more profuse than any run would call 
forth. Being both good horses and pleasant, 
except in these particulars, I was determined to 
try and palliate them. I had a pair of thick 
earcaps made for each of them. This I 
found produced a wonderful alteration for the 
better ; but it strack me these earcaps must heat 
the horse. Why not try cotton? I did; 


stuffed their ears well with it when using them; 
and found no inconvenience from va after- 
—Harry Hieover. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


InquireR.—The mi lcalled J: ite. after Profes- 
sor Jameson, consists of sulpnour, lead and antimony. 
R. 8.. Lowell, Mass.—You can obtain the article at the 
jewelry store of Messrs. Shreve & Brown (successors to 
Jones, Bail & Poor), corner of Washington and Sum- 

mer Streets, Boston 

R. 8.—The likeness of Longlellow, drawn on stone by 
D’ Avignon, and pubiished by C. H. Brainard, is an ex- 
cellent one 

C. C.—Photo-lithography is a process by which photo- 
graphs are taken on stone, in such a way that impres- 
sions may be printed therefrom by a lithographic press 
Cutting & Turner, No. 7 Tremont Row, practise this 
new art. 

M. M.—The fineness of gold is estimated by carat ns 
equivalent to 21-2 dwts., Troy; gold of the highest 
 ~ of fineness, or pure, being said to be 24 carats 

ne. 

A Constant Reaper —Morana was the old Bohemian 

ndinavia. 


Srupenr.—An under graduate who is partly supported 
by the college funds, is calied a servitor at Oxford, and 
@ sizar at Cambridge, England. 

A Socpscrizer, Gallipolis.—Park Benjamin is occasional- 
ly absent on lecturing tours, but makes New York his 
headquarters. 

Cottecian, New York —Critically speaking, Pope’s Ho- 
mer is a faulty and loose translation of the Latin trans- 
lation of the Greek poet. Still it is energetic and 
harmonious. 

C. C.—The monastery of La Trappe was founded in Nor- 
mandy, by Count de Perche, in 1140. The rules of 
the order are very strict. 

af The address is Joseph Willard, Esq , No. 30 Tremont 

treet. 

Inventor.—We should judge from your description, that 
your contrivance would be likely to prove popular. We 
cannot inform you where you would be likely to sell 
the right, but should suggest writing to the editor of 
the Scientific American, New York, for information. 


REMARKABLE TREES. 

During the present season the trees in this vi- 
cinity have appeared in the full glory of their 
summer garniture, for the rains of June were co- 
pious, and supplied every root and fibre with the 
moisture necessary for their full development. 
There are some noble groves in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston, but none of them finer than a 
group of magnificent oaks in the town of Wal- 
tham, near the Waverley station on the Fitchburg 
railroad. These hardy giants are supposed to be 
six centuries old—that is, they were venerable 
trees long and long before Columbus discovered 
America. 

Many trees of yet greater age.are found id 
this country. In Calaveras county, California, 
is, or was, a cedar tree, 285 feet high, 92 feet 
round at the base, with bark 14 inches thick, and 
tapering gracefully to the summit. The cedar is 
of slow growth, and this specimen is estimated to 
be 2520 years old. 

The famous Fairlop oak, the pride of Hain- 
ault Forest, England, was believed to be nine 
hundred years old. This vegetable wonder, 
which was rough and fluted, measured, at three 
feet from the ground, about 36 feet in girth, and 
the shade of its branches was proportionably 
large. Under this oak a fair was annually held 
on the first Friday in July, which was founded 
by one Daniel Day, a pump and block maker of 
Wapping, commonly called ‘Good Day,” who 
died July 19, 1767, aged 84. To this venerable 
tree he used to repair on the first Friday in July, 
having previously invited a party of his neigh- 
bors to accompany him, and under the shade the 
party dined on beans and bacon. In addition to 
the entertainment given to his friends, Mr. Day 
used to distribute from the trunk of the tree sev- 
eral sacks of beans and a proportionate quantity 
of bacon to the persons assembled. Public cu- 
riosity being attracted to the spot, a sort of fair 
was established, which, though the oak and its 
eccentric founder are gone, still, we believe, con- 
tinues to be held. For several years after Mr. 
Day’s death, the pump and block makers of 
Wapping, to the number of thirty or forty, went 
annually to the fairin a boat made like an In- 
dian canoe of an entire piece of timber. This 
amphibious vehicle was covered with an awning, 
mounted on a coach carriage, drawn by six 
horses, with ribbons, flags and streamers, and 
furnished with a band of musicians. The oak 
having endured the whirlwinds and tempests of 
ages, was finally prostrated by the high winds of 
February, 1820. A portion of the wood was 
used in constructing the pulpit of Wanstead 
Church, and the two magnificent pulpits of St. 
Pancras new church, London. 

In the East, at the side of a road leading from 
Smyrna to Bournabat, there is an old plantain 
tree remarkable for its size and no less so for its 


singular form and picturesque appearance. Its 
trunk is divided into two parts, though united at 
a considerable distance overhead, forming an 
arch through which foot-passengers and horse- 
men pass. 

There is an elm at Brignoles, in the depart- 
ment of Var, France, which was a curiosity as 
early as the 15th century. Michael de l’Hopital 
celebrated its rare proportions in the writings 
which he composed during his exile in Provence, 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. On 
the 25th of October, 1564, Charles IX., who was 
stopping at a house opposite the elm, was much 
delighted by witnessing a ball given under its 
spreading boughs, where the “volte” and the 
“martingale ” (now obsolete) were danced in a 
right gallant manner. Time, which endangers 
all things, rendered it, however, at last necessary 
to prop up this venerable patriarch of the trees 
of Var, and it is at present supported by wooden 
pillars about seven and a half feet high. It is 
said that the hollow sides of the old trunk have 
served more than once as a dwelling-house for 
poor people. But this vegetable retreat is now 
protected from the weather by a wall of stone 
and cement, and it is only since it has been re- 
paired like an old house, that it has ceased to 
afford a hospitable shelter. 

The famous Winfarthing oak, a gigantic relic 
of the sylvan glories of the “ olden time,” stands 
on the estate of the Right Hon. the Earl of Al- 
bemarle, about four miles from his seat at Quid- 
denham Hall, Winfarthing, near Diss, Norfolk, 
England; in the midst of what was formerly 
“Winfarthing Great Park,” anciently a royal 
demesne, belonging to the adjacent palace of 
Kenninghall Place, from whence Mary, of un- 
happy memory, was called to the throne in 1553. 
It is conjectured that this tree must have been in 
existence before the Christian era; and this 
opinion is strengthened by the fact, that, not- 
withstanding the obvious ravages of time upon 
its massive trunk, yet no perceptible alteration has 
taken place within the last sixty years. The oak 
was, in 1820, 70 feet in circumference at the ex- 
tremity of the roots; in the middle, 40 feet. 
The trunk is completely hollow, the “ heart” 
being entirely decayed ; and the inside presenting 
a singular appearance, resembling the old ragged 
masonry befitting a Druidical temple. 

But perhaps the oldest tree on record is the 
cypress of Somma, in Lombardy. It is supposed 
to have been planted in the year of the birth of 
Christ, and on that account is looked on with 
reverence by the inhabitants; but an ancient 
chronicle at Milan is said to prove that it was a 
tree in the time of Julius Cwsar, np. c. 42. It is 
123 feet high, and 20 feet in circumference at one 
foot from the ground. Napoleon, when laying 
down the plan for his great road over the Sim- 
plon, diverged from a straight line to avoid in- 
juring this tree. 


A mora Lesson.—Mr. Sinclair, the Scotch 
temperance lecturer, stated in one of his lectures 
that when a boy he saw a man’s head chopped 
off in Glasgow, by the public executioner, and 
the head held up by the hair and pronounced 
that of a traitor, because he was engaged in stir- 
ring up the people to demand an extension of 
their privileges, and an increased liberality in 
the laws. Ten years afterwards the very priv- 
ileges for which he contended were granted, the 
very laws which he demanded were enacted, and 
at the present day in Glasgow, in Edinburgh, in 
Manchester and in London may be seen monu- 
ments erected to perpetuate his memory. Thus 
the living are crucified that the dead may be 
glorified. 


A Mistake.—“ What on airth ails 
these ‘ere shirt-buttons, I wonder? Just the 
minnit I puts the needle through ’em to sew ’em 
on, they splits and flies all to bits.” “ Why, 
grandmother, them isn’t buttons, they’s my pep- 


. permints, and now you’ve been a spiling them.” 


Prcroriat Satire.—A caricature is going 
the round of Vienna, representing the Austrian 
rank and file adorned with the heads of lions, 
their officers with those of asses, and the generals 
with no heads at all. 

Man anp Wire —A gentleman burying his 
wife, a friend asked him why he expended so 
much on her funeral. “ Ah, sir, she would have 
done so much, or more, for me, with pleasure.” 


Ir pars.—The stockholders of the horse rail- 
roads in New York in 1858, received dividends 
to the amount of $1000 a day through the year. 
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VERONA, ITALY. 

The city of Verona, Italy, which threatened to 
be the scene of a terrible conflict between the 
Austrians and the Allies, occupies what is consid- 
ered the finest site in Northern Italy. It stands 
on the river Adige, the greater portion of it lying 
on the western bank. A strong belt of forts en- 
circles it; and the Adige, moreover, so winds 
and winds again as to embrace within its folds 
nearly the whole city. Four bridges cross the 
river, but neither communicates with any of the 
principal streets. The Corso, or Grand Drive of 
Verona, runs across the western part of the city 
from east to west. The Campo Marzo, or Field 
of Arms, lies in the eastern portion, not far from 
the railway station. The Arena, or Amphithe- 
atre, a splendid memorial of the Romans, is in 
the Piazza Bra, at a short distance from the 
Corso ; and, speaking generally, all the principal 
attractions and notabilities of Verona are situ- 
ated on the same side of the river. 

Verona well deserves the epithet of “ fair” 
given to it by Shakspeare. It forms the centre 
of a beautiful landscape, where glitter the bright- 
est of rivers, where wave the leafiest of trees, 
where in the distance the purple mountains lift 
up their brows to gaze upon the blue Italian sky ! 
The Adige rushes down from the hills with a 
wonderful force and rapidity, and on its banks 
stands many a gleaming villa, shining through 
its fences of cypress and tall pine. The chief 
thing, next to Juliet’s house and tomb, which 
attracts the traveller's attention in Verona, is the 
Amphitheatre, supposed to have been built about 
the same time as the Coliseum at Rome, or 
nearly eighteen hundred years ago. There are 
other memorials of Imperial Rome scattered 
about the city—especially two Roman gateways 
in excellent preservation. But, perhaps, to the 
general tourist the relics of medieval architecture 
are the most interesting. 

The fortifications of Verona are of remarkable 
strength, and have been devised by the most con- 
summate military skill. ‘They have been erected 
at different dates, and consequently illustrate the 
growth of the science of defence. The Roman 
Emperor Gallienus commenced them, and so 
stout was the Roman work, “ large masses of it 
yet remain.” Theodoric, Charlemagne, and the 
Scaligeri, lords of Verona, successively added to 
its ramparts and increased their strength. The 
latter “crowned them with forked battlements 
which render them so picturesque, especially the 
part beyond the Adige; and the towers which 
rise upon the bold and precipitous hills add much 
to the beauty of the town.” Lastly, are the out- 
works of the Scaligerian walls, begun by the 
Venetians about 1520, and completed in accord- 
ance with the plans of Sanmicheli, “the father 
of the science of modern fortifications.” 

Since 1815, the Austrians have been unceas- 
ing in their endeavors to render it an almost im- 
pregnable fortification ; and, indeed, it is affirmed 
that it could only be reduced by a rigorous and 
prolonged blockade. It requires for its defensive 
force a garrison of 20,000 men, and its impor- 
tance may very readily be understood by a 
glance at the map, which will show the reader its 
position on the main traject between Milan and 
Venice, the two capitals of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom, and on the line of communication 
with the Valley of the Adige, Tyrol, and the re- 
sources of Austria. 

Verona claims many illustrious men as her 
children :—the Roman poet Catallus ; Pliny the 
younger; the historian Cornelius Nepos ; Fras- 
catore, poet and physician, “one of the three 
great masters of modern Latin poetry ;” the 
famous painter, Paolo or Paul Veronese; and 
Scipione Maffei, who wrote the annals of his 
native city. To Verona, Dante, the great bard 
of modern Italy, retired when expelled from 
Florence— 

His first retreat,—first refuge from despair! 
Verona, exclusive of its garnson, has a popu- 
latior of 60,000. The climate is keen, but 
healthy, and fruit and flowers abound in its 
vicinity. 


> 


Horse-Rapisu ror Stockx.—A little horse- 
radish is excellent for cattle. Cut it up fine and 
mix with potatoes or a little meal. It will 
create an appetite, and is also a preventive of 


Moourn.—An instrument to some people of 
rendering ideas audible; and of rendering vic- 
tuals invisible. 


Pax.—The silent mouthpiece of the mind. 


NAPOLEON III. AND ENGLAND. 

It is almost ludicrous to witness the panic of 
the alarmists in England with regard to the 
designs of Louis Napoleon ; it reminds us of what 
we heard about some of the old women in petti- 
coats and pantaloons in this country, in the be- 
ginning of this century, when Napoleon I. was 
sweeping Europe with his victorious armies. It 
was the deliberate opinion of these venerable old 
ladies that “ Boney was coming over to eat us 
all up.” The “Corsican ogre” was a terrible 
bugbear in those days. He was the infallible 
“bogey ” with whom mothers and nurses used to 
terrify refractory children ipto shuddering obe- 
dience. Now, for our. part, we do not believe 
that Louis Napoleon has the slightest idea of at- 
tempting to make a mouthful of England; that 
is, unless England, by her course, invites an at- 
tack. So long as she honestly preserves a strict 
neutrality, and lets Austria fight out her quarrel 
with France, just so long will France keep faith 
with her; and, the war ended, Louis Napoleon 
will have enough to do to repair the wrecks of 
the gigantic struggle he is now waging, and 
build up the industrial prosperity of his empire. 
He will have had enough of glory as the liber- 
ator of Italy to incline him to cultivate the arts 
of peace. 


THE UNDISTINGUISHED DEAD. 

It is only the men who wear epaulettes whose 
graves are designated. The privates are buried 
in heaps, with quick-lime thrown over them to 
hasten decomposition. Yet those remains are 
as dear and sacred to loving hearts as the ashes 
of generals and marshals. What reflections this 
suggests! Think of thousands of men, one day 
full of life, hope, courage and enthusiasm, the 
next tumbled into a common ditch with no stone 
to mark their resting-place. Yet they fertilize 
the earth, and rank grows the grain for years 
upon a battlefield like that of Waterloo or®* 
Solferino. Belgian and Italian families feed 
upon dead heroes. 


To Dysrerrics.—It is a well established fact 
that soda, magnesia, and all alkalies, either afford 
but a temporary relief, or confirm the disease 
which they are designed to cure, into a chronic 
affection ; therefore let our readers be warned 
against their use. There is an agent, how- 
ever, the “Oxygenated Bitters,” which im- 
mediately relieves, and permanently cures, all 
forms of dyspepsia and difficulties of the stom- 
ach. It is a long-tried and thoroughly tested 
specific, which has been the means of restoring 
health to vast numbers of suffering invalids all 
over the wide extent of this country. It is for 
sale by all respectable apothecaries in the various 
States. 


Youre Lapis’ Scnoot.—We would call 
particular attention to Rev. Dr. Gannett's card 
in another column, relative to the excellent pri- 
vate school conducted by himself and wife in this 
city. Having the pleasure of a personal acquain- 
tance with the doctor and his system, we can 
cordially endorse the same. The rooms are re- 
markably well situated for the purpose of a 
young ladies’ school—retired, possessing every 
convenience, well ventilated, light, and built 
expressly for Dr. Gannett’s purpose. 


New Pavement.—The new “ kidney stone ” 
pavement on Washington Street from State 
Street, is laid in the most substantial manner. 
The crown is only about five inches to a width of 
twenty-five feet. This is only about one-half 
the crown of many of the city avenues of the 
same width. 
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Rorvus Cuoate.—The Traveller learns that 
the amount of insurance on the life of Mr. Choate 
is $25,000, viz., in the New England Mutual, 
10,000 ; the Massachusetts, Charter Oak and 
Connecticut, $5000 each. 

Heavy Loss.—Sixteen mules, belonging to 
D. B. Motley, of Lebanon, Tennessee, were 
killed by one stroke of lightning, a short time 
since. They were all huddled together under 
one tree. 


A pear Kiss.—A woman in England lately 
bit a man’s nose off for kissing her against her 
will. She was tried for the offence, and acquitted. 


Bap Lucx.—Five whaling vessels, lately re- 
turned to New Bedford, have lost for their own- 


ers $100,000. 


Capsive Gatherings. 


The coal mines ot Arkansas are beginning to 
be worked to advantage and profit. 

Arrangements for taking the next census are 
beginning to be made in Washington. 

Seven hundred thousand children attend school 
in the six New Engiand States. 

It is stated that the fruit crop of California 
this year will amount to $7,000,0U0. 


The State of Maine will have a larger crop 
this year than has been known for some time. 

A quartz gold mine, which yields well, has 
been discovered in Talladego County, Ala. 

At one time during the air journey of the great 
balloon Atlantic, three out of the four inmates 
were sound asleep. 


Mpyriads of have made their ap- 
pearance in Sait Lake Valley, and are devouring 
the crops. 

The New York fashion among the ladies, of 
cropping their hair and curling it, is extending 
to the cuuntry. 

At the Salines in Cherokee County, Texas, 
salt is manufactured of a good quality and in 
great abundance. 

The N. Y. Herald is pleasant at the expense 
of Boston, which town, it graciously says, “is 
growing to be rather a popular watering place.” 

Colonel RK. Cunningham, the father of the 
“ Southern Matron,” so efficient in the Mount 
Vernon movement, died in South Carolina re- 
cently. 

P. St. George Cooke, Esq., has presented to 
the Virginia Military lnstitute $20,000 for the 
establishment of an agricultural department at 
that institution. 

Fifteen French criminals have lately arrived at 
New York from Boulogne. They were released 
from the Toulon galleys, and their passage paid 
hither by the French authorities. 


It is said that the continued flow of burning 
lava from the volcanoes of Hawaii into the water, 
has had a very disastrous effect upon the fisher- 
ies of the coast. 

Daring the first six months of 1859, 74 boats 
and 327 lives were lost on the Western waters; 
26 of the boats were burned. Value of boats 
and cargoes $1,770,500. 

At Norwich, Conn , on the 4th of July, a party 
of juveniles paraded the streets with a banner, on 
which was inscribed the following words : “ Give 
us liberty, or give us confectionery.” 


A rattlesnake with seventeen rattles was stirred 
up by two women who were picking whortleber- 
ries in Glastenbury, Conn., recently. Instead of 
running, they got a stuke from the fence and 
killed him. 


A couple of foolish men in Cincinnati were 
amusing themselves on the evening of the 4th 
of July by shooting at each other with Roman 
candies, when one of them lost an eye in the 
conflict. 


The Tompkins Blues, an old New York com- 
pany, with whom the Boston Tigers have inter- 
changed kindnesses, have hired a steamer, and 
will pay another visit to Boston. They will 
stop at Newport and Providence on thew way 
here. 


The commercial men of New Orleans have in 
consideration a ship canal six miles in length, 
to connect the river with the ocean, at a point 
on the coast above the sand bars. Engineers 
say it can be done at a cost of about a million 
and a half, and will givea permanent channel. 


The inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island, the de- 
scendants of the mutineers of the Bounty, who 
were recently removed to Norfolk Isiand by the 
British government, are becoming dissatstied 
with their new home, and numbers of them are 
returning to Pitcairn’s Island. 


At Cirencester, England, a tory gentleman 
named Poole is on triai for having drugged a lib- 
eral voter and put him asleep for a whole day, so 
as to deprive him of his vote. The gentleman 
employed his gardener and groom to ply the voter 
with drugged beer and tea, and the object was 
accomplished. 

About 125,000 bushels of corn, or 3000 tons, 
were conveyed from Port Colborne on Lake 
Erie to Port Dalhousie on Lake Ontario over the 
Welland railway 4th of July, with one locomo- 
tive and one train of cars. This is said to be 
the largest draft ever made with the same power 
over any railway in America. 

The Austrian Kaiser, determined not to be be- 
hind his French brother in his patronage of art, 
has also Ais painter at the seat of war. It is said 
that Herr Kugen Adam, from Munich, known 
by his representations of the former Italian wars, 
has gone to the Austrian headquarters to take 
part in the campaign as battle painter. 

We have heard very little of the Great Eastern 
steamship lately. It now appears that she is to 
be completed in September—the contractor to 
have £1000 for each week he gains upon this 
time, and to forfeit $10,000 for every week he 
loses. She will have room for tive hundred first 
class, and four hundred second class, and any 
number of third class passengers. 

A singular performance of the wind is noticed 
on the hillsides, near Monte Cristo, California. 
Air currents strike a snow drift, and, piercing it, 
catch the dry flakes, bringing them forth and rie- 
ing in the shape of water spouts at sea. Fre- 
quently, a number of the spirals form and unite, 
at a height of from 30 to 50 feet, when they sep- 
arate and fall like water spray. 


Sands of Gold. 


...s Poetry is the eldest o of Liter- 
ature.—R. Willmott. 


-+_« Inold days people married when they 
loved ; but that fashion is changed.— Congreve. 


-.-. Do good with what thou hast, or it will 
do thee no good.— Penn. 


--» Women and young men are very apt to 


tell what secrets they know, from the vanity of 


having been trusted.— Chesterfield. 

.++. It’s odd how folks will force di 
knowledge upon us,—crab-apples, that we must 
eat and defy the stomach-ache.—Jerrold. 

--.. The taste of beauty, and the relish of 
what is decent, just and amiable, perfects the 
character of the gentleman.— Shaftsbury. 


.... Everybody has imagination when money 
is the thought—the theme. The common brain 
will bubble to a golden wand.—VJerrold. 


.... Great books are not in everybody’s 

ch ; and it is a good work to give a little to 
those who have neither time nor means to get 
more.— Coleridge. 

.++. It is impossible to love when we cannot 
esteem ; and no woman can be esteemed by a 
man who has sense, if she makes herself cheap in 
the eye of a fool.— Vanbrugh. 

.... A man has no more right to say an un- 
civil thing, than to act one; no more right to say 
a rude thing to another, than to knock him down. 
—Dr. Johnson. 


.... How easy it is for one benevolent being 
to diffuse pleasure around him ; and how truly 
is a kind heart a fountain of gladness, making 
everything in its vicinity to freshen into smiles. 
— Washington Irving. 

.... In argument there is no such thing as 
“ shutting up ” and finally and definitely putting 
down an opponeat. There is always still some- 
thing to be said, under cover of which a decent 
retreat may be made.—. . 


.... Our virtues are frequently exercised at 
the expense of our charities. They should never 
be allowed to lift us so far above our neighbors, 
as to make us lose sight of their sorrows and ne- 
cessities.— W. G. Simms. 

.+.. We seldom stop to consider the wisdom 
of a bad man’s words, but incline a willing ear 
to the suggestions of the worthy. Weight of in- 
fluence is, therefore, according to purity of char- 
acter.— Bovee. 

..-. Revelation may not need the help of 
reason, but man does, even when in sion 
of Revelation. Reason may be described as the 
candle in the man’s hand, to which Revelation 
brings the necessary flame.— W. G. Simms. 


Soker’s Budget. 


The room where the matrimonial harness is 
kept is indeed the “ bridle-chamber.” 

Ladies redden their cheeks by the aid of the 
looking-glass ; gentlemen by the wine-glass. 

Sheridan, having been asked what wine he 
liked best, replied, “The wine of other people.” 

Why is a sheet of postage-stamps like distant er- 
latives ? Because they are but slightly connected. 

The gentleman who stood upon ceremony has 
lost his footing, and now finds that he has 
slipped out of a very pleasant circle. 

“Gold” has been waggishly defined by a 
dictionary-maker as a comprehensive money- 
syllable. 

A gentleman having a musical sister, being 
asked what branch she excelled in, declared that 
the piano was her forte. 

Dr. Hall says that for the 
before marriage, and a mon 
regard their wives as angels. 

Heavens! what rosaries might be strung for 
the memory of sweet female.kisses, given with- 
out check or art, before @me°is of age to value 
them ! 

“I will lay you a wager,” said Bouncer, “ that 
I will shoot more crows to-day than you.” “QO, 
yes,” replied his companion, “ you always beat 
me at crowing.” 

“T say, Broom!” Call me by my whole 
name, if you please, sir. It has a handle to it, 
and it was meant to be used, sir.” ‘“ That’s so. 
Well, Broom-handle, how are you ?” 

“TI am certain, wife, that 1am right and that 
you are wrong. I’ll bet my ears on it.” “ In- 
deed, husband, De shouldn’t carry betting to 
such extreme lengths.” 

An advertisement in a Boston paper, lately, 
for a young man to work in @ store, was an- 
swered by eighteen applications. But one for a 
“gentleman ” to travel and play on the banjo, 
met with four hundred and eleven responses. 

A Kentucky paper’ says it has seen a chicken 
with two distinct backs, two pairs of wings, two 
windpipes, and four legs, with butone head. It 
survived the hatching but a short time, owing to 
bad treatment, it is supposed, from the hen. 

Customer to restaurant man: “Boy!” Res- 
taurant man: “ Don’t call me a boy, sir—I’m 
no boy, sir.” . Customer: “Then do as you'd 
be done by, and don’t call this old mutton lamb 
any more.” 

Why is the speech a Jew would make when 
paying a bill, like two characters in one of Shaks- 

splays? Because he would say, “Cash 
fees Cassio), and dere’s de money (Desde- 


after death, men 


mona).” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE HOUSEHOLD BAND. 


BY A. P. ©. 


Six loved ones of a household band, 
Three on the sea—three on the land! 
Three are afar on ocean tide, 

And three by home’s dear fireside! 


Six willing hands and loving hearts 

All toiling to perform their parts, 

Three to make glad a cheerful home 

And welcome back the friends who roam. 
And three far sailing o’er the deep, 
Praying that God will safely keep 
Those loved ones till they once more meet, 
Cireling around home's altar sweet. 


Lord of the earth' Lord of the sea! 

We give this household band to Thee. 

O, grant these friends, to each so dear, 
Again be blest in union here ; 

And grant that in that happy land, 
Where naught divides the household band, 
They meet in joy, to part no more, 

Safe landed on its sacred shore. 


Bix willing hands—six loving hearts, 

All toiling at their destined parts. 

This household band, here scattered wide, 
There, earth nor sea shall more divide. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


A STORY IN LETTERS. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Weston, May 24, 1858. 

Dear Juxia :—In six short weeks my school- 
days will be over forever. You cannot imagine 
how desolate and dark time stretches out before 
me from that period ; how utterly wretched I am 
when I gain courage to contemplate it. I wish, 
sometimes, that things would never change with 
me; that I might always stay here and board 
with good, kind Mrs. Burleigh, receiving quar- 
terly the scanty remittances of a careful guardian, 
whose object seems to be to make the most of 
my little property until my education is com- 
pleted ; and reciting day after day my lessons to 
Mr. Davenport. But it cannot be so. I must 
go out into the noise and confusion of the great 
world from which I have been guarded so long, 
and fashion with my own will and care my fa- 
ture. It may be better 30. I know that it 
must be. 

Yet, in all this place I have but one friend ; 
and that one, I need not tell to you, is my teacher, 
Mr. Davenport. Dignified, reserved—and some 
say cold and proud—he is all the dearer to me, 
because I have broken through the quiet and ap- 
parently icy surface of his heart, and found the 
warm, gushing springs of affection which others 
cannot see. Dearer, because to me he has un- 
bent from his quiet and reserve, and showed me 
the sunshiny part of his character, till I have 
grown purer and better beneath its influence ; 
‘because in the proudest expressions of his tace, 
the sternest glances of his deep, piercing gray 
eyes, I can see the light and warmth of a great 
soul shining through, while others shrink timidly 
away, chilled by an imaginary coldness. Dear, 
kind Mr. Davenport, what should I have done, 
what should I have been without him ! 

But last night L ed something about him 
which made me mtented and unhappy. 
Smile not at the disinterestedness of my friend- 
ship, when I tell you that my heart sank heavily 
within me, and the color went away a moment 
from my face, when Mrs. Burleigh told me he 
was engaged to a lady in a neighboring city ; 
that she had heard it from a friend who could not 
be mistaken about it, and that the lady was of a 
family of distinction and very wealthy. There 
was no reason, I assure you, why the knowledge 
of such a fact should come upon me with such a 
darkness, shutting down with its winglike shad- 
ows upon everything bright and pleasant; no 
reason that I had known, whyhe swift, hot tears 
filled my eyes, as I sought my chamber, and fell 
like arain of fige upon my cheeks. 

He was only a friend to me, and yet I did not 
sleep last night thinking of the woman who was 
some day—may-be very soon—to find a home in 
his heart, a shelter within the clasp of his arms ; 
thinking of his future and mine, so vividly di- 
vergent ; recalling his looks and words from 
time to time, which, unconsciously, I had care- 
fully laid away in my heart, and then chiding 
myself for the very thoughts which I could not 
control. What right had I to do this? What 
right had I to take so closely and tenderly to 
myself all the little kindnesses he had shown me? 
Was it a right above that of a thief who steals 


away his neighbor’s goods, and gloats over them 
secretly? Dear, dear Julia, you who are older 
and wiser than I am, can perhaps better under- 
stand all this! Understand better, did I say * 
God knows, in the double night of darkness 
that was upon me, I read plainly and clearly 
my heart, which for months, ay, for almost years, 
has curled its pages backward from my sight, 
and words of thankfulness trembled upon my 
lips, that at last I had found the secret to guard 
and keep forever! Francis Davenport should 
not, by the slightest look, word or action, learn 
how like an idiot I had poured upon him the 
riches of my love, I said again and again to 
myself. 

And so this morning I went as usual to my 
school-room, a deep feeling of humiliation at my 
heart, while I was outwardly proud, haughty and 
reserved. Not once during the long forenoon 
did I raise my eyes to meet the steady, earnest 
gaze of my teacher, though I was certai: he 
could but notice the strange mood that was upon 
me. But I could not trust myself; the very 
light of his pleasant, kindly smiles would have 
kindled a perfect flame of tell-tale blushes upon 
my face. At noon he lingered a moment by my 
side, and asked me if I was “ quite well to-day.” 

“ Very well, I thank you,” I replied ; and as 
I finished speaking, he turned away. 

In the afternoon, the presence of a stranger in 
the school-room set me once more at ease. 
While he was there I thought Mr. Davenport 
would not notice any little confusion of manner 
upon my part, and, relieved for a while from the 
embarrassment that had rested so heavily upon 
me, I turned contentedly to my books. But I 
was not to escape so easily. When the classes 
were released for the afternoon, I was summoned 
to the teacher’s desk, and gravely presented to 
the stranger, Mr. Solomon Park, who, he said, 
had marked with pleasure my studiousness, as 
well as the readiness I had displayed at my reci- 
tations. Istammered forth a complicated sen- 
tence of gratitude, in return for his good opin- 
ion, and bowing coldly I turned to the hall, to 
meet the prying, inquisitive wonderment of a 
score of my class, whose curiosity was aroused 
to the highest pitch on seeing me presented to 
the gray-haired, portly visitor. With a few curt, 
well-directed answers I ridd. myself of their 
questionings, and turned moouily down the green, 
shady way that led to Mrs. Burleigh’s house. I 
had not walked far before I heard hurried steps 
behind me, and while I strove to quiet the loud 
beating of my heart, which rose up joyfully in 
acknowledgment of his presence, Mr Davenport 
gained my side, remarking at once, with an ab- 
ruptness peculiarly his own, upon the rapidity of 
my pace. 

“ T was not aware that I were walking fast,” I 
answered. 

“Perhaps you were in deep thought,” he re- 
marked ; “ people at such times were often un- 
conscious of what they were doing.” 

“ No, I was not thinking at all,” I replied— 
“at least of nothing in particular.” 

“ Perhaps not,” he said, relapsing into silence, 
while a strange smile lingered at the corners of 
his mouth. 

We walked along quite a distance without 
speaking, until we came to a spot by the roadside 
blue with violets. 

“ If I would stop a moment, he would gather 
me some of them,” Mr. Davenport said ; and 
while I paused, watching him as he placed the 
long, white pulpy stems carefully in his left 
hand, he asked “how was I pleased with Mr. 
Park ?” 

“T did not know,” I answered. 
thought.” 

“ He is an eecentric gentleman,” he went on 
to say, “ who, though he has arrived at a goodly 
age, and visited all parts of the world, has not 
married, because he has never met with a wo- 
man that pleased him, until—” He hesitated 
before completing the sentence, and looking 

ishly up into my face, added with emphasis, 
until to-day.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” I remarked carelessly. 

“ At his earnest solicitation I presented you to 
him, even without first gaining your permission, 
for I could not put him off. You are aware 
of what I am about to say, Miss Eunice—you 
are the fortunate lady who has at last charmed 
his fastidious eye, and taken captive his hitherto 
imvulnerable heart. Let me congratulate you. 
Will you take the violets?’ He added this, 
looking earnestly down into my blushing face. 
I took the flowers mechanically from his hand, 
without thanking him, and he commenced again 


“T had not 


in the same cool, provoking, tantalizing strain : 

“ He quite put me to my wit’s ends with the 
numerous questions he asked me concerning 
you. The more I answered, the more he wished 
to know; and at last, to save myself from being 
your biographer, I referred him to you. Was I 
right ” 

** Quite right, Mr. Davenport,” I answered, a 
little piqued. 

“ Here are more violets,” he said, without ap- 
pearing to notice the answer I had made him. 
“Let me gather you a few white ones. Iam 
wise, you see, plucking the flowers as I go along. 
May has let her blossoms slip sparingly through 
her fingers this year.” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘“as—” I did not complete 
the sentence, but asked instead, with a feigned 
attempt at liveliness, if his aged hero was 
wealthy. 

“Immensely so,” was the reply. 

“Wealth has turned the heads of wiser persons 
than I am,” I remarked, darting a keen glance 
up into his face, to note the effect of my words. 
To my surprise, he answered composedly : 

“Certainly, Miss Eunice, and perhaps truer 
hearts—perhaps, I say,remember! But here we 
are already at Mrs. Burleigh’s door, and I must 
bid you good-night.” 

As he spoke, and while his eyes rested on my 
face, he reached out his hand for the violets he 
had given me, saying as he placed between my 
fingers a wild rose-bud, “ Let us change, Eunice.” 

I pressed the half-open flower to my lips, as he 
turned away from me. My heart was full. But 
I am wearying you, dear Julia, and so good- 
night. Yours ever, 

Eunice Russ. 


Weston, July —, 1858. 

Dear Juiia :—As you requested me, in your 

detter of early June, I will continue “ the little 
story,” as you are pleased to term it, at this, my 
earliest opportunity. I wrote you last, if I re- 
member rightly, on the evening following the day 
upon which I was presented to Solomon Park. 
That day was but the commencement of the evils 
which followed after it. As Mr. Davenport had 
hinted, this strange and eccentric man had taken 
it into his head that I, of all the women ‘in the 
world, was the only one calculated to perfect his 
earthly happiness. At first I received his atten- 
tions with a silent contempt, which I could not 
conceal ; but as days went by, and he still strove 
by a respectful yet earnest perseverance to win 
my favor, giving me the while such proofs of his 
kind, true-heartedness as I could not gainsay, I 
grew to look upon him with less of disdain than 
compassion. 

So it was that matters went on until the even- 
ing of the party given during the last week of 
the school, Mr. Park following me as closely as 
though he had been my shadow, and I striving 
to the best of my ability to show him, that what- 
ever might occur, I could be nothing more than a 
friend to him. At first Mr. Davenport looked 
upon the singular phase with more of curiosity 
than aught else, joking me occasionally upon my 
conquest. One morning—and for a long time 
I did not forgive him the joke—he came to 
my desk while I was studying, before school 
hours, to conquer a difficult, puzzling lesson, and 
laid a white rose upon my open book, saying as 
he did so, with a mischievous merriment shining 
in his eyes, “‘ That even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these!” The flower 
was worthless to me from that moment, and 
when I left the school-room at noon, I laid it 
upon his table. Others might make merry over 
my annoyance, but I could not, though I wished 
it, bear one little word from him. 

But on the evening of the party every one 
seemed conspiring against my happiness. A 
score of times was Mr. Davenport’s lady pointed 
out to me, and as many times a eulogy poured 
into my ears of her superior excellence and 
beauty. How noble and good a woman she 
might have been, I could not say, but there was 
nothing in the dark, haughty face, and the cold, 
cynical expression that hovered about her well- 
curved lips to attract me towards her. I watched 
her while Mr. Davenport was lingering by her 
side, and saw the proud face grow radiant and 
beautiful with smiles, and the dark eyes kindle 
with expression, till I did not wonder that he 
loved her—did not wonder that he was charmed 
and fascinated, and the homage of his loyal 
heart was paid reverently at her shrine. Then 
came to me the thought—so dangerous and fear- 
fal to the peace of woman—that if I had given 
all my love unasked—my love where I might 


never recall it, what mattered it to whom I gave 
my hand! The gray-haired, kind old man stand- 
ing by my side, loved me truly and well, why 
should I not reward that love as well as I could? 
I might be a dutiful, faithful wife, as far as the 
world could see, what more would be wanted ? 
In a few days I should be homeless—the whole 
of my little property spent to pay for my educa- 
tion—why would it not be well for me to go with 
him to his rich, stately home, the pride and joy 
of his life, the light of his household? I looked 
up into his face, as the thought flew across my 
mind. It was a kind, good face, warm and 
genial, and for a moment a wish to see it light up 
with a joy that I alone could bring to it, almost 
sent from my lips words that would have sealed 
my fate forever. 

“O that I had some one to advise me!”’ I said 
inwardly ; “some one that I might rely upon 
and trust.” I looked around; Mr. Davenport 
was standing but a short distance from me, con- 
versing with Mrs. Burleigh, while both were re- 
garding me attentively. 

“Let us go to the lower end of the room,” I 
said to Mr. Park. As we moved along I heard 
Mrs. Burleigh say, in answer to some remark of 
Mr. Davenport, “Iam sure she will never do 
better 

I half paused to catch the angwer, but it was 
drowned before it reached my ears in the con- 
fased murmur of voices. But I thought, as I 
sauntered along slowly with my companion, that 
I would give more for the opinion of my teacher 
than any other person living. If I cared so much 
for it, why need I not ask it, I grew to wonder- 
ing suddenly. 

I should have one more opportunity of con- 
versing with him, before the close of the school, 
on the following morning, and why not broach 
the subject to him as I had a hundred others that 
perplexed me? My resolution was taken—I 
would speak to him the next day. He could not 
read my heart, and to him there would be noth- 
ing strange in the questions I should ask him. 

So, in the early morning, I went down to the 
school-room, my heart beating wildly with inten- 
sity of feeling, and my cheek flushed to a deep 
crimson with excitement. But I was not the 
only one who had planned an early visit to the 
old rec‘tation-room—nearly half of the graduat- 
ing class were already there. Some lingered 


. tearfully with their books by the long windows, 


where the sweet morning air came in freshly 
through the green branches of the elms, and oth- 
ers sitting thoughtfully by their desks, silent and 
sorrowful. Mr. Davenport was leaning forward 
upon his table as I entered the room, looking a 
fit companion, with his sad face bent low upon 
his hands, for the silent group about him I 
went to my desk without speaking, and taking a 
book from it, went to the extreme end of the 
room and seated myself away from my compan- 
ions in the window. 

As I did so, Mr. Davenport commenced mak- 
ing the tour of the room, pausing as he went 
along to speak to each member of the class. I 
wished I was back again to my seat, but did not 
dare venture to go lest it should seem that I was 
over-anxious to speak with him ; and if I remained 
where I was, would it not appear like a mancu- 
vre? I leaned back in the window, hoping he 
would forget me, and yet disputing that hope with 
a half-tearful fear that he would. But I was not 
forgotten. He came to me at last, and leaning 
his arm upon the shutter that I had drawn for- 
ward to conceal myself, asked, in his old abrupt ~ 
way, if I wished to teach after graduating ? 

“I don’t know ; I am undecided what to do,” 
I answered. 

“ And to-morrow is the last day of school ! 
But perhaps,” he added, looking suddenly up, 
“ you will not—” 

“ What ?” 

“ As the wife of my worthy friend, Mr. Park, 
you will have little necessity for labor.” 

“And do you advise me to marry him?” I 
asked hurriedly. “ You have been akind friend 
to me all the while I have been here; I can rely 
on your judgment. Tell me, O, tell me what 
to do!” 

He looked at me inquiringly. “Do you be- 
lieve in love ?”’ he asked. 

“ Yes, in idolatrous, worshipfal love,” I an- 
swered fervently. 

“Then do not wrong your belief by referring 
such a question to any one. In your own soul 
you already have an answer from the very King 
of kings! Heed that, and that only.” 

“ But he will be a friend to me,” I said, half 
in excuse for the question I had asked him. 
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“Yes ; and if you do not love him, you will 
turn to be the direst enemy of your peace and 
purity, in giving yourself to him.” 

“IT promised to decide to-day,” I said, the hot 
tears rushing blindingly to my eyes. 

He made a movement towards me, as I spoke, 
then looking into my face, he drew back without 
answering me, and moved down the aisle. 

That night I gave Mr. Park my final answer, 
that I could not marry him, and on the morning 
of the last day of school, handed my name in to 
Mr. Davenport with those of my companions 
who were desirous of obtaining situations as 
teachers. I did not stop at his k, as did my 
classmates, to particularize upon the situation 
that I cared to gain, but stole away yw | tomy 
seat. My heart was running over with joy; 
within it right and wrong had fonght a fierce bat- 
tle, and right had conquered. 

“Then you have concluded to teach?” asked 
Mr. Davenport, as I stood by my desk for the 
last time, the day following that of the examina- 
tion, packing my books and papers. 

“ Yes sir,” I answered, without looking up. 

He did not speak again for a moment, then he 
said, in a slightly tremulous voice, ‘“ Do you 
know, Eunice, that the woman who finds her 
way back to the right, from which she has strayed, 
7 the inward light of her own soul, is doubly 
blessed ?” 


I looked up into his face, and then down 
in tomy books, for his eyes telegraphed too 
distinctly to my waiting heart for it to remain si- 
lent. And so he continued: “For weeks my 
lips have shut back from a strong, passionate ut- 


terance, words that have burned for expression 
in the purest depths of my heart. While 
could not tell which was the dearest—wh 

would be the wife of a man you did not 
sal or a free, pure woman, I could not, would 
not speak to you of my love. Now—” 

He held out his hand to me, and trustingly, rev- 
erently and happily I laid mine within ite — 
clasp, and ~~ - pressed his lips to mine, 
thought, while tears of thanksgiving rose to my 
eyes, that indeed I was “ blessed among women ; 
not because of the victory I had won over self, 
but because of his love!’ 

And that is all, dear Julia. I cannot say more. 

Yours i y, 
Eunice Russ. 
A MODEST REQUEST. 

When the Duke of Ormonde was made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in Queen Anne’s reign, 
one of his friends applied to him for some prefer- 
ment, adding that he was by no means particu- 
lar, and was willing to accept either a bishopric, 
sagiment of to bo mote rd 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. This, how- 
ever, is surpassed by Horace Walpole’s anecdotes 
of a humane jailor in Oxfordshire, who made the 
following application to one of his condemned 
prisoners: “ My good friend! I have a little fa- 
vor to ask of you, which, from your obliging dis- 
position, I doubt not you will grant. You are 
ordered for execution on 
& particular engagement on that day ; if it es 
no difference to you, wou/d you say nert Friday 
instead ?”"—English Anecdotes. 


VIEWS ON LAGO MAGGIORE, 

On this and the first page of this number, we 

blish sketches of the jore, in 
Northern Italy, a beautiful sheet of water, ex- 
tending through a range of magnificent moun- 
tain scenery, and now invested with an historic 
interest by the events of the present war. The 
sketch on the first page is given because it delin- 
eates an event worthy of commemoration, which 
occurred on the 30th of April. The 
this lake by Austrian troops is indeed well wor- 
thy of illustration, as being one of the chief inci- 


interest. The Austrians passed trom their own 
territory to that of Sardinia in three columns— 
two divisions ting by way of Gravellona 
and Albiati Grasso, whilst the other division 
entered the country from the Lago Maggiore, 
landing on the inian shore of the lake, oc- 
cupying the towns of Stresa, Intra, Pallanza and 
Arona, and driving back the Sardinians by the 
superiority of their numbers. With what high 
hopes did the Austrian officers lead their well- 
trained troops into the fertile plains of Sardinia ! 
Yet how short a time was to drive 


them back, beaten in a series of terrible battles, | 
to the base of their frowning fortresses in the fa- | 
As a final resort, the Em- | 

r of Austria took the field in person; but | 
the terrible battle of Solferino destroyed his last | 


mous quadrilateral ! 


hope. The London Times ably comments on 
his despair at this result. 
“When the Emperor of Austria saw the re- 


treat.of his troops from the Tower of Cavriana, | 


of | 
¢c | outshot by a more perfect arm, had proved lit 
| better than an incumbrance in the battle ; his im- 
dents in the first act of the great war-drama | 
which now fascinates the world with its terrible | 


before him, where they had wheeled and 

in many a grand review, chasing before them im- 
aginary foes. He religiously believed that no en- 
emy could stand the shock of his columns of 
sturdy infantry, or could break the bristling 
masses that to his = were the incarnation of 
infrangible power. But in one day illusion after 
illusion had broken up and drifted away. He 
had been learning for many hours the incapacity 
of matter to contend with mind. His artillery, 


regnable position upon that high hill had, after 
desperate vealetence, been taken at a rush by a 
more active, a more intelligent, and a more en- 
terprising soldiery ; his infantry, although num- 
erically superior in the field, has always been 
‘too few on the decisive point and at the decis- 
ive minute.’ While he looked from the Tower 
of Cavriana this massive organization was being 
dissolved before him, this long- system 


of physical force had broken at its first test, and | 
in vexation or in sorrow the Emperor of Austria | 


wept.” 

Maggiore, where the opening scene of 
this great drama was enacted, is Me largest lake 
in Italy, and extends about fifty miles in length 
from north to south; its greatest breadth, which 
is eight miles, is about the middle of its length ; 
but it is only between two and three miles broad 
in most other places, and still less at the north 
and south extremities. The elevation of its sur- 
face above the sea is 678 feet, and its greatest 


| depth is 1100 feet. Its northern half extends 


between the lower offsets of the Pennine Alps 


» 
flocked to the standard of Victor ae Bel fa 
of enthusiasm in the glorious cause of Italian in- 
dependence. Many of these recruits were young 
men of fortune, nurtured in the lap of luxury, 
yet gladly abandoning the splendors that sur- 
rounded them for the rough usage of the bivouac 
and the battle-field. The picture, spirited and 
admirable as it is, gives but a faint idea of the 
enthusiasm with which they were welcomed, and 
of the spirit of fraternity and good-will which, 
for a time at least, annihilated all sectional feel- 


ings, and ized only the fact of Italian na- 
tionality. Flowers, wine, refreshments were 
lavished on the volunteers, and how well they de- 


served these marks of distinction has been shown 
in the —— of their behaviour in the field. 
Garibaldi’s corps, composed entirely of Italian 
volunteers, performed exploits, which, when re- 
lated by future writers, will excite astonishment 
and admiration ; while the Italian wing of the 
allied army at Solferino, combating for hours a 
superior force, showed in the loss of five thou- 
sand men in killed and wounded, what heroes 
filled its ranks. Nothing so hopeful has been 
witnessed in the annals of modern Italy. This 
heroism assures us, not only that the Italians are 
worthy of independence, but that they will 
achieve it, even if again abandoned to them- 
selves. Men who have made such sacrifices, en- 


Inn 


in his eyes. Those tears 
in ung man’s eyes, were, aps, 
drawn forth y the sting of baftied | hopes. 
Perhaps he felt only at that moment the hope- 
lessness which we have all experienced when 
the stream of events has gone against us, and 
when not even the excitement of personal effort 
remained. He had gone forth that morning con- 
fident that the sanguine predictions of his aged 
advisers would be fulfilled; that the immense 
army which obeyed his command, like a well-fin- 
ished machine, was invincible and irresistible ; 
that the plan of the day’s battle would be worked 
out with the rigid certainty of a piece of official 
routine ; and that the evening would see the 
French and Sardinian invaders broken by his 
troops and flying in disorder before him. The 
only fear was lest they should fly too soon, and 
before his extended lines could converge and sur- 
round them. Hess had doubtless reminded him 
how a similar invasion had been resisted ten 
years before, and how Radetzky, when he ceased 
to retreat and had Joubled back upon the Sardin- 
ians, had given out ‘Turin’ as the watchword 
of the day. He had relied undoubtingly upon 
the virtue of the precedents of former years, 

had believed the old field-marshal when he at- 
tributed the smaller disasters of the present 
campaign to the weakness of Gyulai, in not 
fightibg over again the battle ot Novara. He 
had trusted in his numerous artillery—so efficient, 
according to the only standard of efficiency 
which he and his generals knew. He had con- 
fided in that well-trained cavalry, which he had 
seen so perfect in their evolutions upon the plain 


VIEW OF LAKE MAGGIORE, NORTHERN ITALY. 


on one side, and the Rhetian Alps on the other, 
receiving all the streams that flow from the south- 
ern slope of those mountains, from Mount Rosa 
on the west to Mount Bernardin on the east. 
The southern extremity of the lake touches 
the level plain of Lombardy. The principal 
affiyents of Lago Maggiore are :—the Toccia, or 
Tosa, which comes from the Val d’Ossola; the 
Maggia, which flows through the valley of that 
name; the Ticino, or Tessin, coming from the 
St. Gothard ; and the Tresa, which flows out of 
the neighboring lake of the Lugano. It also re- 
which lies west of the Lago Maggiore. out- 
let of the Lago Maggiore is formed by the Tici- 
no, which issues from its southern extremity at 
the town of Sesto. The northern extremity of 
the Maggiore, which is called at that end 
the e of , extends into the Swiss 
canton of Ticino. Through the remainder of its 
length the Lago Maggiore divides Austrian Lom- 
y, on its eastern bank, from the Sardinian ter- 
ritory which lies along its western shore. The 
Ticino continues to mark the boundary between 
the two States to its junction with the Po. The 
cipal towns along the banks of the lake are : 
tra, Palanza, and Arona, on the Sardinian 
coast; Locarno and Magadino, on the Swiss 
coast ; and Laveno and Sesto, on the Austrian 


eS fearned, names have 
great weight; wise use a writ of inquiry into 
their legitimacy when they are advanced as au- 
thority.— Zimmerman. 


dured such hardships, and fought with such 


bravery, can never again be made to bend be- 
neath a foreign yoke. It remains for their infla- 
ential leaders to guide the movements of their 
enthusiasm, that they will not fall into the pit of 
Red Republicanism, the grave of continental 
liberty in 1848 and 1849. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


Several years ago, when the Astor House in 
New York city was still in its early youth, and 
Wenham Lake ice was not yet known on Lon- 
don dinner-tables, a British “functionary,” who 
was on his way to his post, put up at that excel- 
lent hostelry: He was accompanied by bis wife ; 
and though not posted in the peculiarities of the 
land they had reached, their and ears were 
open for new. impressions. We heard two of 
these mentioned the other day ; and the anecdote 
—whether it*muke you smile or not—is absolute- 
ly true. As the lady and gentleman stood at the 

r of the large drawing-room, and were about 
to enter, they observed, seated near each other, 
but not communicating, two female figures 
adorned in the height of fashion, and waving to- 
and.fro with a peculiar movement entirely incom 

ble to the new-comers. In short, they 
saw for the first time the rocking-chair in use, 


and were so much struck with its oddity, as com- 

with an elaborate costume and formal air, 

they exchanced a mutual glance of intelli- 

gence, and retired, with the sotto voce exclamation, 

Poor things! maniacs, of course !”— New York 
Journal of Commerce. 
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ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS AT MILAN. 


] | 
The engraving which occupies our last page, 
and which is characterized by spirit, naturalness ] 
and artistic effect, represents the welcome given Aq 
by the people of Milan to the Italian volunteers i 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
NOW AND THEN. 


BY ANNIE LINDA HAYZ. 


Then, life was all bright and joyous, 
Every hour was happy then, 
And I muse of days passed happy, 
While the echo murmurs—when? 
Peace, insulting, hateful whisper, 
* Breathe no more the dopbt of bliss— 
Are there not some happy moments 
In 80 bright a world ae this? 


Now, old age comes slowly creeping, 
With a slow and noiseless tread, 
Yesterday an infant sleeping, 
And to-morrow with the dead. 
Thus our life glides slowly onward, 
While with feeble tongue or pen, 
We can dream of joys long gone, 
And the change since now and then. 


CHILDHOOD. 


In my mind it is most sweet to muse 
— the days gone by; to act in thought 
t seasons O'er, and be again a child; 

To sit in fancy on the turf-clad slope 
Down which the child would roll to pluck gay flowers, 
Make posies in the sun, which the child’s hand 
oe offended soon, soon reconciled) 

ould throw away, and straight take up again, 
Then fling them to the winds, and o’er the lawn 
Bound with so playful and so light a foot, 
That the pressed daisy scarce declined ber head. 

CHARLEs Lams. 


_ MY LOVE. 
She's blooming as May, 
Brisk, lively, and gay, 
The graces play all round about her: 
She's prudent and witty, 
Sings wondrously pretty, 
And there is no living without her.—Paiok. 


WITH A GIFT. 


A trifie, sweet, which true love spells— 
True love interprete—right alone.—TENNYSON. 


Gflitor’s Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— We are living in the midst of stirring events. From 
8 safe standpoint we are contemplating a series of trans- 


lia, are in the way of being composed. The emperor has 
offered to make her son Jerome a duke, and her grandson 
Jerome, who graduated at West Point, and is now with 
the army in Italy, a count, with suitable pecuniary en- 
dowments for the rank, if they will formally renounce ail 
claims to the name of Bonaparte...... There is to be a 
grand celebration by the Germans of New York on the 
10th of November, which is the hundredth 7 
of the birthday of the German poet, Schiller...... The 
Austrian general, Baron Reischech, received three 
wounds at Magenta. It is said that a Zouave, who sent 
a bullet into his thigh, called out, as he took aim: 
‘-That’s for you, general.”...... The newly born son of 
the Duke and Duchess de Montpensier has been chris- 
tened, and in accordance with the Spanish custom, not 
fewer than twenty-three Christian names were given to 
him...... The Commercial Bulletin, which, by the way, 
intains its high ch ter for li ,saye: “The 
project of establishing a line of steamers between Boston 
and New Orleans is by no means abandoned as yet. Gen- 
tlemen of means and experience are exerting themselves 
ia behalf of the enterprise, and we hope their efforts may 
meet with the same success attained in establishing the 
line between Boston and Charleston. ..... Among the ves- 
sels employed between France and the Crimea, though 
not stated in the report, were 40,000 tons of American 
shipping, embracing some of the finest and largest clip- 
per vessels, as well as some steamers of the American 
mercantile marine, and for whose services a liberal com- 
pensation was made...... A recent writer has penned the 
following eulogy on domestic life: He cannot be an un- 
happy man who has the love and smile of woman to ac- 
company him in every department of life. The world 
may look dark and cheerless without—enemies may 
gather in his patb, but when he returns to the fireside, 
and feels the tender love of woman, he forgets his cares 
and troubles, and is a comparatively happy man. Ile is 
but half prepared for the journey of life who takes not 
with him that friend who will forsake him in no emer- 
geocy—who will divide his sorrows—increase his joys— 
lift the veil from his heart, and throw sunshine amid the 
darkest scenes. No, that man cannot be miserable who 
has such companion, be he ever so poor, 
trodden upon by the world...... A from & 
state that the drought during May and a part of June 
‘was more severe than during any past year since 1826. 
The rivers Earn and Tay were nearly dry—the famous 
Doon, immortalized by Burns, would slide through a 
gallon measure, and other well known streams and rivers 
were thoroughly dried up. Im some places water was so 
scarce that in villages it was sold at five shillings per bar- 
rel, and many had to go miles for water for their cattle. 
The crops, notwithstanding, are reported as looking ex- 
cellent; and recent rains will no doubt advance them 
considerably. .....Sir Walter Scott admits that the bat- 
tle of Waterloo created in the British empire fifteen 
thousand widows. It is probable that the recent battle 


actions, deeply interesting in themselves and pregnant 
with a possible future of vast magnitude. In the days 
of the French republic and first empire, days which were 
only the “ beginning of the end,” the news came to us 
in meagre instalments and at long intervals, but now, 
although the Atlantic telegraph refuses to flash intelli- 
gence across the dividing deep with the speed of light, 
still the continental telegraphs in co-operation with 
ocean steamships, bring us news perhaps quite as vast 
and copiously as we can digest it. Im fact we read of 
battle after battle, at a few days’ interval, and are daz- 
zied and perplexed as we read. We have no time to re- 
aut and appreciate the maguitade of the strife. Great 
achi ts thus b dwarfed, and time must 
elapse before we can truly measure them. And while on 
this theme let us do justice to the enterprise of a con- 
temporary—the New York Times. From the very open- 
ing of the war it has contained admirable articles and 
early intelligence upon the subject, but the climax of 
newspaper enterprise was crowned when its editor, Mr. 
Raymond, wrote the description of Solferino on the bat- 
tle-field itself and despatched it to his jourral in time to 
anticipate the Englich and even the French journals 
themselves. The prestige of such a feat is invaluable. 
And what a souvenir Mr. Raymond has secured! It is 
really worth some little trouble and expense to be able 
to say, some twenty years hence, when Solferino is his- 
torically ranked with Waterloo, “‘When I was at the 
battle of Solferino,” etc. ..... There is nothing new un- 
der the sun. The greatest of modern warriors find it 
convenient to adopt some of the practices of the greatest 
of Roman captains The Duke of Wellington was a care- 
ful student of Caesar. ‘ Had Caesar's Commentaries with 
me in India,” he says, ‘‘and learat much from them,— 
fortifying my camp over night as he did. I passed over 
the rivers as he did, by means of baskets and boate of 
basket-work ; only I think I improved upon him, con- 
structing them into bridges, and always fortifying them 
and leaving them guarded, to return by them if neces- 
sary.”’......The Paris Constitutionnel says it has rea- 
son to know thag it is the intention of ¢ t to 
employ the Austrian pri in king railways in 
Algeria. It is also said that the prisone:s will be let out 
to hire to agriculturists and manufacturers who may be 
willing to pay them. The officers are everywhere well 
treated. They are free on parole, and may even obtain 
without much difficulty, leave of absence from the places 
assigned for their residence. Those who are married 
may send for their wives. The pay allowed them by the 
French government is fixed as follows: G of 


of Mag has ted at least twenty thousand widows 
and sixty thousand orpbans...... Mrs. Anna Pope of 
Spencer, in this State, died recently at the great age of 
one hundred and five years. Her immediate death had 
not been anticipated till within ten days, when she be- 
gan to decline rapidly, and at last. passed away without 
disease and almost without pain. Her husband, the Rev. 
Joseph Pope, was for upwards of half a century a minis- 
ter in Spencer, and died many years ago. She leaves four 
descendants, among whom are her son, Mr. William 
Pope, with whom she lived, and a grand-daughter, the 
wife of Hon. William Upham of Spencer. Mrs. Pope 
was probably the only living person who remembered 
Whitfield, and the march of Burgoyne’s captured troops 
was fresh in her memory nearly eighty years after. .... M. 
Adams of Manich, a celebrated painter of battles, was 
requested by the Emp of Austria to proceed to the 
theatre of war, in order to make paintings of the princi- 
pal events of the war. M. Adams, who, in order to be a 
close observer, had adopted the t of a Tyrolean 
chasseur, was so unfortunate, while making sketches, as 
to be made prisoner by a Piedmontese detachment, ....An 
experienced vintner, who has one of the best vineyards 
in Hamilton county, Ohio, says that 1000 gallons of wine 
per acre may be safely depended upon this year as the 
product of the grape crop...... Amidst the excitement 
and conflagration of war, Vesuvius will urge its claims 
on public attention. A letter from Naples inform us 
that its forges are more active thar those of the nations 
united which are now applying the resources of science 
to the construction of weapons for human destruction. 
The mountain beats them all; and, with the quiet assur- 
ance of undisputed power, houriy it is laying waste rich 
lands growing with all the promice of harvest. Avy one 
who looks at it from Naples observes a large river of fire 
actually flowing, but apparently arrested and attached 
to the side of Vesuvius. Within the last three months 
it has increased wonderfully in proportion; it is no long- 
er a rill, it is a sheet of fire; it has risen and overflowed 
its banks, and God help the poor small proprietors who 
have invested their all in little portions of land now in- 
crusted with lava. ..... The Handel Centenary festival in 
England was an immense affair. There were 20,000 peo- 
ple at the opening. Figure to yourself, intelligent 
reader, as the French feuilletonists say, the noise made 
by a chorus which embraces 2538 voices, viz : 617 
sopranos, 718 altos (206 females), and 565 basses The 
ipts on the 
following statement we find in a New York paper is 


division, 4000 france; generals of brigade, 3000 francs; 
superior officers, 2400 francs; captains, lieutenants, and 
sub-lieutenants, 1200 francs. ..... The owners of Copley's 
great picture of ‘‘ King Charles the First demanding the 
five Impeached Members,” have generously offered the 
painting to the trustees of the City Library of Boston. 
It vost $9000... ... The empercr of the French wishing 
to re-establish old and glorious traditions, has decided 
tat any regiment which shall take a color from the ene- 
my shall bear the cross of the Legion of Honor attached 


York Post states that the difficulties between the Impe- 
rial Bonapartists and the descendants of Mrs. Patt 


doubtless an exaggerated picture: ‘‘ There is arum-shop 
at every corner, @ bar in every grocery ; men lie stupified 
upon the steps, or stagger along the street almost with- 
out remark; rich men madden themselves with costly 
wines, and blow each other's brains out in a duel to fin- 
ish the entertainment. Poor men drink fighting rum in 
an Irich grocery, and go home to abuse. and perhaps 
murder their wives and children; women desert their 
babes, sons rob their mothers, biothers kill each other— 
and rum is at the bottom of it all. Is there no way to 
stop it? Are there no*means to save these poor mad 
wretcbes’? God alone can tell!”...... The three Collins 
steamships, the Atlantic, Baltic, and Adriatic, have been 


of Baltimore, the reputed wife of the Duke cf Wertpha- 


hased by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and 
the Pavama Railroad Company cunjointly. 


Loreign Jutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

Our European papers are of course still discussing the 
treaty of peace between Austria and the allies which fol- 
lowed hard upon the armistice, after an interview be- 
tween the two emperors. The Italian States are formed 
into a confederacy, something like the German confeder- 
acy, with the Pope of Rome as honorary president—a 
merely titular office, it is said. Louis Napoleon waives all 
territorial aggrandizement, as he declared in the outset 
he would do, while the dominions of the King of Sar- 
dinia are enlarged. The emperor of Austria still has a 
foothold in Northern Italy by the retention of Venetia. 
The Daily News affirms that the past hopes and expecta- 
tions of Italy are deceived. It adds: History will call 
the emperor to a strict account, for having made war on 
false pretensions, and signed a mock and selfish peace,— 
@ peace that leaves Austria impregnably fortified in 
Northern Italy—that connects Central Italy to the pat- 
ronage of the pope, and to the constant menace of mili- 
tary intervention on the part of the pope's patrons and 
protectors—that takes no account of the welfare of the 
people, and substitutes for national independence a con- 
federation under the lock and key of Austrian garrisons. 
The Emperor of France has sown the seeds of future 
wars, and the closer we e ine the pretended pacifica- 
tion the more futile and iniquitous it appears.—The 
Morning Post contends that the soul of the treaty agreed 
upon is the nationality g teed under every variety 
of local gover: t, in a confederation of [talian States. 
The Emperor of Austria is to be King of Venetia solely, 
as an internal member of the confederation. He will 
rule less than 3,000,000 Italians, and will be controlled 
by a confederation ruling not less than 26; 000,000. The 
pope is shorn virtually of his temp y—he 
is deprived of the substance, but keeps the shadow. 
This re-organization of Italy may not be enduring. If 
the government be not administered satisfactorily, French 
bayonets will again intervene. 


Kossuth and Garibaldi. 

A correspondent of the New York Times, inn a 
dinner given in London in 1854, at which Kossuth, Gari- 
baldi, and some other revolutionary leaders were guests, 
says that in the course of the conversation, Kossuth’s 
eloquence became the theme of eulogy. At the close of 
his response, Kossuth exclaimed, with electric earnest- 
ness, “Gentlemen, would you know what I think the 
most eloquent speech of modern times?” He repeated 
in impressive tones the words—“‘ Soldiers! for the love 
you bear your country I offer you war, hunger, thirst, 
cold and death. Who accepts the terms let him follow 
me!” he said, waving his hand tewards him, whose in- 
trepid impetuosity now again rings through the world. 
Garibaldi, taken by Surprise, was for a few instants quite 
overcome with emotion, but he mastered himself, and 
made a beautiful and soldierly reply. 


Napoleon III, 

The Emperor Napoleon has astonished even the French 
by his calm courage. One would think that after run- 
ning the gauntlet of the Pianoris and Orsinis, he would 
have little to fear on the field of battle; and he seems to 
have gone into the thickest of the danger as if conscious 
that he bore a “ charmed life.”” One account of the bat- 
tle of Solferino says that one of his epaulets was carried 
away by a ball; and it is certain that Baron Larrey 
(chief surgeon), and several of the staff that were close 
to him, had their horses shot under them. 


The Italian Tricolor. 

Some of the Parisiennes are sporting red, white and 
green, and fortunately this choice of colors, with its 
political meaning, does not violate the rules of good 
taste. A white dress, trimmed with green and red, is by 
mo means an unppl tacle, and it can be very 
well managed by ring green ribb all down the side 
of the skirt, and a bunch of red flowers in the corsage 
and in the head-dress. It is far easier with bonnets; for 
what is prettier than the white rice straw, with poppies 
or geraniums, and long grass streamers. 


General Niel. 

General Niel is, according to a writer in one of the Paris 
papers, not more than fifty-seven years old, and looks 
much younger. His reputation as a scientific officer has 
always stood remarkably high. He is a tall, handsome 
man, and very distingue in bis appearance and manners. 
It will be remembered that he was selected in January 
last to go to Turin to make the official demand of the 
Princess Clotilde’s hand for the Prince Napoleon. 


Schamy)’s Son. 

Schamy! has ordered the decapitation of his own son, 
who, it will be remembered, after a detention of several 
years in Russia, where he became an officer in the army, 
was not long ago sent back to his father—for suspected 
complicity with the enemy on this occasion. 

An Enormous Anvil. 

An anvil block was lately cast in England, which, when 
finished, will weigh twenty-one and a half tons. The 
quantity of metal melted for it was twenty-three tons, 
aod it was castia one run. It is to be used in the mak- 
ing of Sir William Armstrong's guns. 


England and Germany. 

The New English ministry has addressed counsels of 
moderation to the German States, cautioning them in lan- 
guage serious and firm against the dangers of encourag- 
ing a policy which might lead to a general war. 

Italian Regiments. 

The Italian regiments in the Austrian service have be- 
come very difficult to manage. The men desert by scores 
and fifties. In the neighborhood of Trieste a whole bat- 
talion raised a cry in favor of Victor Emmanuel. 


Vienna. 

The municipal body of Vienna have offered to main- 
tain peace and order in care it was necessary to despatch 
the garrison of Vienna to the seat of war. 


IMPORTANT 


—To— 


FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN. 


We would “ny! announce that we have become 
the Publishers of that Valuable and beautiful Work, 


MILCH COWS. 


DAIRY FARMING, 


THE BEST BOOK EXTANT ON THE SUBJECT, 


Comprising the Breeds. Breeding and Management, in 
Health and Disease, of Dairy and other Stock ; the Selec- 
tion of Milch Cows, with a full explanation of Guenon’s 
Method; the Culture of Forage Plants, and the Produc- 
tion of Milk, Butter, and Cheese; embodying the most 
recent improvements, and adapted to Farming in the 
United States and British Provinces; with a Treatise up- 
on the Dairy Husband Holland ; which is added 
Horsfall’s System of 


BY CMAREES L. PLing, 


Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture; author of * A Treatise on Grasses 
and Forage Plants,” etc. 


FULLY AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 
130 ENGRAVINGS. 
12mo. 416 pp......... Price $1 25. 


The chapter on the diseases of Dairy Stock, mostly pre- 
pared by Dr. C. M. Wood and Dr. J. H. Dadd, 
worth many times the cost of the book. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Cows anp Datay Farmine.—Charles L. Flint of 
Boston, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture, is the author of a new work upon a subject pvever 
before fully treated in this country, which, if we mistake 
not, will prove the most valuable k for uoiversal use 
among farmers that has ever been published in this coun- 
try. There is scarcely anything worth knowing, about 
how to select a cow, bow to treat her. and how to make 
butter and cheese, that cannot be found in thie volume, 
which contains numerous illustrations, besides its con- 
cise language, carefully written from all the best author- 
ities. and much personal observation. It is a work that 
was much needed, and one that io recommending we 
shall do good to the farming int It is published on 
ey paper, clear type. with many well cut wood engrav- 
pgs, and contains over 400 poses, and, we suppose, will 
sell for $1 25— New York Tribun 

This work is marked by the cueerens perspicuity 
which have characterized Mr. Flint’s previous produc- 
tions. It contains an account cf the most enlightened 

ractice in this country; the details of the ry hus- 
Leedey of Holland, and the most recent and productive 
modes of mavagement in English dairy farming, embrac- 
ing a large amount of practical and scientific in’ on 
not hitherto presented to the American public in an 
available form.— Salem Gazette. 


We recommend the work to every one who meow, 
or intends to do so.— Ohio Farmer. 

We recommend it as a matter of economy; because, if 
studied, it cannot fail to impart fects of more value to 
most dairymen and dairy-women than several times its 
cost —New Engiand Farmer. 


It should be in the hands of every owner of a cow.— 
Vermont Stock Journal 


It can but rank asa standard American Dairy ‘Book,— 
the best, we have no hesitation in saying, yet issued upon 
the subject.— Country Gentleman 


Mnica Cows anp Dairy Faruine.—This is a well writ- 
ten work, affording a great deal of highly valuable infor- 
mation respecting the topics treated. It is both thorough 
and practical. and does not urge po yas experiments, 
which are alike beyond the reach of the ordinary farmer, 
and doubtful in their resuits. The directions are clear, 
minute, and abundantly illust with ingeniously 

lanned, and sharply outlined cuts. The chapter on the 
Dairy Husbandry of Holland, translated from theGerman 
of Ellerbrook, a professor in the Agricultural Institute at 
Zeyst, is extremely entertaining as well as instructive. 
Every custom in this department which has obtained 
among that cleanly and diligent people, is at least worth 
knowing. since they spare no pains to sustaih the reputa- 
tion which their butter and cheese has obtained both in 
Europe and America. Indeed, all the = in this 
volume are worthy of consideration. — no subject 
do we so much need scientific and pract he 
as upon that of husbandry io its various hes. and 
nearly all that is contained in this book will ‘will ‘be found 


* both useful and important.— Boston Journal. 


Mr. Flint possesses e qualification for the task he 
has undertaken, patience in research, a love for the sub- 
jects, great opportunities for information, a scholarly 
mind, and an acquaintance with all the theories and sys- 
tems on neat stock, and the management of the dairy 
which have prevailed. and he has performed an especial 
service for the farmers of this country in furnishing 
them with this complete manual.— Goward’'s 

The more we examine the book the better we like it. 
To say that it is superior to any work hitherto published 
on that subject, is not enough; it isa better book of its 
kind than we had hoped to have an opportunity of 
welcoming to the shelves of our agricultural horary.— 
Wisconsin Farmer.. 


PUBLISHED BY 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Periodical Agents through- 
out the country. 

N. B.—Copies will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
the advertised price. A dollar bill and eight three-cent 
stamps may be med and sent by letter to the pub- 
lishers, for a single Or ten copies will be oom to 
any address in the U ‘ed States, postage, or freight paid, 


for ten dollars 
Any bookeeller, periodical agent, or postmaster, can 
a copy by mail, at the wholesale 


Agents wanted in every county in the United States, to 
a of this new and instructive work, which is in 
universal demand, and which needs only to be seen and 
examined in order to be appreciated by that numerous 
and _—— class for whom it was especially designed. 


IN PRESS, 
And will be published September 1, 1859, 
A new and enlarged edition, uniform with the above, 


of another valuable Agricultural Work, by the same au- 
thor. to be issued io the same elegant style, entitied a 


Practical Treatise on Grasses aad Forage Plants, 


Comprising their Natural History, comparative Nutritive 
Value, Methods of Cultivating, Cu , and Curing. and 
the Management of Grass Lands. Fu ly and beautifully 
Illustrated. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Ce., 
18 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Teams For ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisemezts must be sent in two comein ad- 
—— the period of their a as our large 
edition occupies | 100, Address 

M.M Publisher and Proprietor 


No. 22 Winter 


LAWSON’S 
NERVOUS CURATIVE AND NERVE TONIC. 


OME months since, the proprietor of this preparation 
discovered the wonderful properties of the ingredient 
of which it is combined in suitable proportions. The al- 
most instantaneous relief it afforded in nervous affections 
induced him to place it in the hands of his friends and 
neighbors in this city who were thus afflicted, whether it 
assumed the type of neuralgia, or other and minor forms 
of the same nervous affection. The results were surpris- 
ing, and through their representations Mr. Lawson has 
been induced to offer the Curative tothe public. That it 
possesses an efficacy greatly superior to any other prepar- 
ation for the same purpose, with which we are acquainted, 
we can testify from actual observation. We have wit- 
nessed the effects it has produced in effecting permanent 
cures of this terrible disease. We know instances where 
individuals for years afflicted have been permanently re- 
stored to health by its use. This information is equally 
shared by the community around us. 

The parties who have been thus benefited are well 
known as amoogst our most respectable citizens. They 
will be in most cases the readers of this article, and 
will testify to the correctness of our statements. Mr. 
Lawson, the proprietor. has for many years been a resi- 
dent among us, and is known ag one of our most promi- 
nent business men His references to the value of his 
Nervous Uurative are also persons well known to us as 
citizens of standing and in ty, in whose statements 
implicit confidence may be p , and their testimony 


may be taken as conclusive evidence of the estimation in. 


which Mr. Lawson’s remedy is held at home. Here it 
has already attained that position that requires no re- 
commendation. Having stood the test of trial here, we 
can with safety and do recommend with entire confidence 
its use elsewhere by all Who may be in any manner 
afflicted by any form of nervous disease, as the most 
efficacious remedy of which we have any ” knowledge. — 
Lowell Journal and Courier, June 17, 1859. 


FOR SALE BY 
M. S. BURR & Co,, 
Neo. 36 Tremont Street, 


Boston Museum Building, next door to Museum Entrance, 
General Agents for the United States, the Canadas and 
British Provinces, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


EV. MR. GANNETT’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, in Ballou’s New Block, 24 1-2 
Winter Street. The third year of this School will begin 
on MONDAY, Sept. 16th. The rooms, including a large 
Calisthenic and Gymnastic Hall, are retired, a 
light, well ventilated, heated by steam, and fu ed in 
the most desirable manner 
The School consists of a tory, Intermediate, 
and Senior Department. The course of study is thor- 
ough, syst tic, and 
a... best ative teachers are employed in the Modern 
uages 
Tesweotion is given in Drawing and Painting in Water 
and Oil Colors. 
For circulars and further information mneming Ge the 
School, application may be made at the rooms 
12 and 20 ‘clock, daily, after let, previously at at 
the residence of the Principal, 15 Boylston 


HON. BUFUS CHOATE. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. H. BRAINARD 
AND 


ELLIOT & WHITE, 
A MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT OF 
MR. CHOATE. 


Drawn in the highest style of the art, by F. ae. 
PRICE, $1 25. 
Sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of price. 


BENZOLINE! 


BENZOLINE!! 
BUY A BOTTLE OF BENZOLINE! 


Because it will remove 
GREASE FROM CARPETS, 
Because it will remove . 
GREASE FROM WALL PAPER. 
Because it will remove 
GREASE FROM TABLE COVERS, 


Because it will'n remove 
GREASE FROM DRESSES. 

Because it will remove 
GREASE FROM HATS, 

Because it will remove 
PAINT FROM COATS. 

Because it will remove 
STAINS FROM GLOVES. 

Because it will leave 

NO STAIN BEHIND. 


Because it is only 35 Cents per Bottle, and is sold 
at 15 Wiater Street by 0. P. DRAKE, who wararants it. 


BAUTIFUL VIEWS STEAMER Canada. 
reoscopic Views b es. ndscapes 
and Ruins, beautifully colored. Also, views in I 


NEW EDITION 
oF THE 


BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU, 


WRITTEN BY HIS YOUNGEST SON, 
MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


HE steady demand which this valuable work has met 
with, from the first week of its publication, speaks 
more for its intrinsic merit than any review could do. 

It is a worthy monument, reared by a filial hand. to the 
memory of one whom a whole denomination delighted to 
honor. The Biography commences with the boyhood of 
the subject, and brings him step by step. and year by 
year, to the close of his long and useful life. The labors 
= faith, of mental culture, of physical endurance, and 

ublic application, are thoroughly delineated. 
following notices of the work will exhibit the spirit 

with which it has been received by good judges: 

“Mr. Maturin M. Ballou has discharged his filial task 
in a most able and acceptable manner; with unaffected 
candor, and no disposition to magnify his mission.” — 
Boston’ Evening Transcript. 

“The writer has aimed to let his father become, as far 
as possible, his own biographer; and wherever the patri- 
arch himself speaks, there is wonderful consistency, in 
the modesty, hamility, and plainness of expression.” — 
Ladies’ Repository, Boston. 

“* It is a fortunate circumstance, that the work is writ- 
wg one who knew the subject of it at home.”—Rev. 


inner. 
** The author has so admirably his work. as 
to hed the full of father’s character.” 
Montgomery. 


It is from the pen of Maturin M. Ballou, nary 
Ballou’s Pictorial, and evinces a five taste and great dis- 
crimination.” — Boston Evening Gazette. 


‘* Few writers have better understood the true aim of 

a ay than has our author, as shown by this work.” 
A. A. Miner. 

‘* The style of the author is smooth, cultivated, and 
finished; no straining after A, ly-wrought, flowery dic- 
tion, and no descending to ligntmess or frivolity.”— 
New York Ch. Ambassador 

“The work is ly 
onl » Btaphically, 

“Those who have Father Ballou? discourse, or 
who have read bis — re will be sure to obtain 
the ied with an ex- 
cellent engraving of the oun man.”— Boston Bee. 

‘“* The Biography is recorded in a lucid, easy and natu- 
ral style, at times radiant with flashes of that eloquence 
which characterized ‘the old man eloquent,’ the elo- 
quence of simplicity, the — of nature, and the out- 
gushing of feeling.” —Rev C. F. Le Fevre. 

* The present volume embodies the history of his pub- 
lic, as well as his private trials. The gist of his doctrines 
and preaching is here set forth in a manner as creditable 
to the biographer, as suitable to the excellence of the 
venerable subject.’’— Boston Post. 


“The blographer known as most vig- 
e Boston 


orous and 
press, and the — will add “nis weil- 
earned reputation.” — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

** We seem to see him in this book, as he appeared to us 
in life.—a man of a mild, gentle, unassuming, benevolent 
disposition, with the simplicity of a child, and the wis- 
dom of a sage.”"— Vermont Ch. Repository. 

The reader will find himself loth to.lay the book aside 
until he shall have finished it, after = a few con- 
secutive pages. By addressing a oo paid, to the 
publisher, and enclosing one dollar ro cord, containing 
an accurate steel likeness of the pom eo will be sent, 
free of postage, to any of the United States. 
sale, wholesale and » by the 

. TOMPKINS, 
No. 98 Cornhill, Boston. 


BOGLE'S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


RUEST to nature, irreproachable in onyle, and per- 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. agent for 
tue Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 


best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 60 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

‘ARE YOU GETTING BaLp? is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are =< on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations, 25 cents, 50 cents, 5 cents, $1 00, 
aad $1 60. Sold | Bold by druggists throughout the United 

and 


w. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
ton Street, rt, Boston, opposite the Marlboro Hote! 

Every article for the toilet to be had at e's 
Bazaar. eoply may 


pe AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TEULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON, 

Parties desiring Bridal Cards, B Bo: 
ete., are to my 


conditions, etc. A choice lot <f Sones Note 
16 


and Envelopes on hand. lidwly 


ote Paper 


SOMETHING NEW. 


A Liquid to All. 


HE undersigned has that 
he has perfected tad for the manufacture 


REAL FRENCH COFFEE, 


which he oes wane al if it does not surpass the best 
Coffees of It is made under the direc- 
tion of Fontarive, of Paris, who is familiar 
with the French process, and a single trial of the article 
will satisfy every that it is 

The Best Coffee in the World. 

For hotels and eating-houses it is invaluable, as a cup 
o> most delicious coffee can be made at a moment's 
no 

It is put up in neat pint and half-pint bottles, and 
sold at a very moderate price. 

For sale wholesale and retail at our. 

PRINCIPAL TEA WAREHOUSE, 
198 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Alse—At the Branch Stores, 

110 COURT STREET, 

65 UNION STREET, 

89 BEACH STREET. 
664 WASHINGTON STREET. 

july30 THOMAS G. WHYTAL. 4w 


FOUSEL’S PABULUM VIT 4, 


For the Cure of tion, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Soreness of the Chest, Asthma, and all ee 
and Bronchial “Affection. by INHALA- 
teh OR OTHERWISE. 


T the urge licitation of many emi 1--~ 
and reduce the this nvaluable 
preparation, the agent takes that 


he has been enabled to make == tery by reason 
of the greatly increased sale of the medicine, to reduce 
its price to $1 per bottle, and 50 cents per trial bottle ; thus 
placing it within the reach of all classes. The medicine 
can be taken with or without an inhalor. Price of the 
inhalor, $1 

This agreeable remedy can be administered to the most 
delicate and feeble with perfect safety and certaio relief 

This medicine needs no puffing. but the reader is re- 
ferred to the convincing testimonials of living witnesses, 
of which a new one will appear every other week. 
Another Testimonial from a well-known apothecary’s clerk. 

Boston, Marca 19th, 1859. 

I had been suffering for a considerable length of time 
from a very severe cough, and had in vain had recourse 
to nearly all the remedies in use. My cough began to 
give me much uneasiness from its serious effects upon 
my system, when three days’ use of Fousel’s Pabulum 
Vitse restored ine to complete health. The medicine be- 
ing new in this market, had recource to it last, but I 
can now 
know of. 
At Fred. Brown’s, corner of Washington and State Sta. 

F.J LAFORME, Sole Agent. M.S. BURR & Co., 26 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., General For sale 
by all Apothecaries. july23 eoptf 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


AMERICAN, Franca, Hom@oparsic, VANILLA PREMIUM 
CaocoLats, Preparep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLuste Hom@opartsic Drere- 
tio Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND Crackgep Cocoa, 


Colebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourish for child invalids. 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant Philadelphia ; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; 


Kennett, D & Co., Cincinnati; = by Grocers 
generally. "WALTER BAKER & Co. ey 
6m Mass. 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 


HE public are invited to call and examine this new 
invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
that a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 


Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


- F. SHAW, 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 


WANTED. 


500 active young men to act as local and travelling 
agents. in a business easy, useful and ro 
at a salary of $100 per month. A — of § onl 
required. No patent medicine or book bi oll 
given free to all who enclose and 
dress GEORGE C. BROWN & Co., 
Tlookset, N. H. 


RHEUMATISM. 


HE pains of chronic rheumatism often prove tenants 
a life of the system they have once invaded Med- 

the most part be no yet se 

many aggravated and obstina aie ded to the 
wers of the PERUVIAN "SYR P, that it is 


may28 tf 


and Palestine. For sale by 


JOSEPH L. BATES. 
augé 3w 129 WASHINGTON STREET. 


HE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—This is the best 
miscellaneous weekly paper in the country, contain- 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
readers fully informed upon all the topics of = day. be- 
sides furnishing tales, phies, 
adventures, foreign and domestic news, wit humor, 
and poetic gems. Sent by mail for = &@ year, and for 
sale every where for roUR CENTS per 
M. M. BALLO 


PARLOR GLEE all the 
principal Songs and Choruses performed * Ord- 
way's lianas, for the Piano Forte. 
ly printed and bound. Price, $1. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


vos NAME in Gilt Letters, (adhesive ) 
1 inch, ome cemt each; inches, twe 
cents; 3 inches three conts, etc., ’ with red stam to 


pay sare Grand chance for mts ! al- 
bets. one tee “for for $1; three 
och, 6 for $1—assorted 


anew, 
PATHFINDER RAILWAY GUIDE OFFICE, 
__Jaly3o Bostow. Mass. 
OR 8ALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on 
sonable terms. Parties at a distance, by psa nl 
t engraving is desired, will be answered by return of 
mail, and the price at once given. tf. 


po 
confidently recommended in such cases. 


waa THINKING OF.—Many of our read 
and subscribers have quite a collection of 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments. you 
have only to place them together, send to our office by 
express, or hand them in personally, and they will be 
bound up in — - desired style, at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A valuable 


Cool Soda with Iced Syrups. 


ROWN’S Soda Water, drawn through Nichole’s Pa- 

tent Syrup Apparatus, every syrup being packed in 
ice. Also, Brown's Hock and Claret Soda, to be had 
only at the Apothecary Store corner of State and 
Washington Streets, and at his saloo’ 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 
MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 
WER 
leg resem 


lens Microscopes for 35 cents. A 
& formidable monster. A good lens, 


6a bear's paw; the smallest insect 
set, with in- 
structions in the manner of using, or 
different po 


five of 
powers, neatly packed, and sent A 

$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 

five cents for a single one. 


An inflaite amount of instruction and endless amure- 
= may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
ress. 


CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 
114 HANOVER STREET, 
Room No. 2 4w me 


HEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in one week. 


Can it be Done 
Ac “NERVOUS” AND “ FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS,” Scro- 


falous (Canker, Sait Rheum), and Dyspe} 
with its attendant horrors, cured without medicine 

best remedies ever known for Sore Eyes, Films. and Total 
Blindness. Read my ‘* Book of I tion respecting 
the Nutritive ” to you for one dime) learp 


how these things 
SUNDERLAND, Boston, Mass. 


july 16 4w 
SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
280 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
>> Pho hs taken of every size and finished in 
Oil, Water, India Ink and Pastel Colors. Daguerreo- 
types taken in the most superior manner. juned tf 


PARSONS & GIBBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES 
jy28m = NO. 8 WINTER STREET. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, Or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tus Consprnators or Cusa. 

A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 

adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 

ter. Written for us by..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tux Prorurr 
or Tae Boumern Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 

II, of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 

mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 

boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lavy or Tas 

Ocean. A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. This is 

a story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 

fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times. 

Written for.us BUNTLINE. 
THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tux Dwanr or 

ConsTaNTINoPLs. This story is laid in the famous cap- 

ital of Tutkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 

Eastern world graphically narrated, 

Written for us by..... ... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
FITZ-HERN: or, Tas Rover or raz Inisn Seas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. A story of theearly history of Ire- 
land. Written for us by. ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE BLACK KNIGHT; or, Taz Wanpsnine Bour- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its senth edition. 
Written for us by............ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tux Houwrsa Srr or 
Virncinta. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him ro ex- 
tended a reputation. 
Written for us by... . BYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian anv Crrcassian 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 
Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
THE SEA LION: or, Tus Privateer or tee Penos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 
Written for us by .. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tux Scour or rue Sus+ 
QUEHANNA. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur~ 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac+ 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 
Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON, 
RODERICK THE ROVER: or, Tux Srinrr oF tux 

Wave. This is a romantic story of the Buccaneer 

times, depicting scenes in the Old and New World, of 

varied and thrilling interest. 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tux Reovia- 

TORS AND MoperaTors. This is a most captivating and 

lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring . 

events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 

State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 

su: 
Written for us by...........- Dr. J H. ROBINSON. 
PAUL LAROON: or, Scourcs or tue ANTILLES. 

This famous story is one which has been republished 

by us until we now present the fi/teMhth edition, and is 

said to be one of Mr. Cobb's best. 
Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE SEA L4RE: or, Tue or 

This is a graphic and tie story of the land and 

sea, full of adventure and incident. 

Written for us by......... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Sranisn Cava- 
Lier. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing es until he reaches the end. 
* Written for us by........--- SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, ta BUCCANEER OF THE GULF. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by...... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Rovza’s 
Cartivs. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper's Red Rover. 

Written for us by..... Cart. HENRY P CHEEVER. 

RED HAND: or, Tus Cruiser or tus Caan- 
NEL. In this story the reader will be surprised not 
more by its absorbing plot and vivid scenes, than by 
the fact that the author has adhered #0 closely to the 
history of the daring and tragic times of which he 
writes. 

Written for us by.... 


.F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
or, Tus Secrets or raz Coast. 


This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. 
Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
>> For sale at all the periodical depots. 
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[Wor description, see page 93 


MILAN. 


WELCOMING ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS AT 
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BALLOU | 
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